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You don’t fill out forms 
to drive your own car.\ou don’t have 
to fill them out to drive ours. 




Here’s how Number One Club works. 
Just show your license and charge card. 


And go. 


Hertz #1 Club 
It’s the little things 
that make us big. 


For convenience, 
nothing beats driving 
your own car. So, at 
Hertz, we’ve been try- 
ing to find a way of 
renting cars that 
comes as close to this 
convenience as possible. 

It took several years 
and several million dol- 
lars, but we finally 
did it. 

It’s called Hertz 
Number One Club. 

Once you’re a mem- 
ber you’ll never again 
have to bother with 
a rent a car form and 
all the aggravation 
that goes with it. 

Here’s how Number 
One Club works. 

Apply for a free 
membership card 
at any Hertz counter 
or call toll-free 
800 - 654 - 3131 . 

Then, when you re- 
serve a quiet Ford or 
other car anywhere in 
the country, just say 
you’re a member of 
Hertz Number One 
Club, and your rental 
form will be filled out 
and waiting. 

So all you do when 
you get to the Hertz 
counter is show your 
license and charge 
card, sign your name 
and go. 

Join Hertz Number 
One Club. It’s the begin- 
ning of a whole 
new era in rent- Hertz 
ing cars. 




The paper time machine 

STRATEGY & TACTICS .s a magazine, It's 
also a tool a time machine that enables you 
to replay the crucial events - past, present, 
and luture — that shape our lives 

Now. instead ot merely reading about what's 
happening, you can explore and experience 
the alternatives and decision points through 
the technique of Conllict Simulation 

What is Conflict Simulation? 

Conflict Simulation is a way of analyzing a 
political or military conflict situation A way 
that is as intellectually stimulating as a game 
of chess, and as thorough as a written analysis. 

Through the use of the Conflict Simulation 
(or "game ') format, the conflict situation is 
re-created — so that you are in a position to 
make the vital decisions and. m Ihe game at 
least, change the way things were, are, or 
will be. 

What you get 

STRATEGY & TACTICS magazine is publish- 
ed bi-monthly Each issue contains 
* A ready-to-play conflict-simulation game 
with a 22 x 28 playing surface, die-cut play- 


ing pieces, and complete rules. 

* An analytical article on the same subject as 
the game in that issue 

* Other feature articles on historical and 
military subiects 

* Game and book reviews, commentary on 
existing games, and discussions of subscribers' 
questions 

The magazine is 48 > pages long, and all 
material is handled in a highly organized (and 
easily understandable) graphic formal 

Games recently published in STRATEGY & 
TACTICS were GRUNT (ground combat m 
Vietnam). LOST BATTLES (tactical combat m 
Russia. 1941-44), USN (ihe war in Ihe Pacific. 
1941-43), COMBAT COMMAND (tactical com- 
bat in Western Europe. 1944) 

We also publish a separate line of conllict- 
simulation games, which you will hnd listed m 
the coupon 

Free to new subscribers 

NAPOLEON AT WATERLOO, history's greatest 
battle presented in a game-design specially 
created to introduce new readers lo Conflict 
Simulation 


Send check or M O, to: 

Simulations Publications Inc. 

Dept. 443 44 East 23rd St , New York. N Y. 10010 

Please enter my subscription to S 4 T, for; 

B 1 Year (6 issues) — S10 
2 Yrs. (12 issues)— $1 7 
3 Yrs. (18 issues)— S24 
Current issue S4 


Send me the following Simulation Games: 
Kursk (Russia. 19431-S6 
Korea 1950-51)- $6 
Phalanx (ancient Greece) $6 
Barbarossa {Russia. 194 l -4bl — S6 
Leipzig (Napoleonic Wars. 1813) SO 
Normandy (the D-Day lnvasion)-S6 

□ Please send me you r free brochure. 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 





Makes clean, easy work 
of smoothing patches 
onaliberglasshull. 


Serious surfers know 
how Surfomi tools can shape 
and curve a board. 


Time was, Surfomi tools were found mainly in workshops. 
Do-it-yourselfers swear by them for planing, shaving, trimming, 
smoothing and such. They say Surfomi tools work easier. 
Quicker. And they like the way shavings pass right through the 
Surfomi blade — don't clog up like planes or files do. But now 
the sports nuts have caught on. 


Find a sports nut, 
you’ll find a 
Stanley Surform 


Pro hockey players got the 
idea that a few swipes with a 
Surfomi tool can re-shape the 
bottom of a stick. 

Give it a better lie. 


So what are you waiting for? You’ll find a 
half-dozen different kinds of Surfomi tools at most 
good tool departments. (Pronounce it “sir-form” 
when you ask for one.) Try it for fixing up sports gear 
—or doing repairs around the house. You’ll find 
there’s nothing, but nothing, like a Surform tool. 

Or any tool or hardware item that has the 
Stanley name on it. >. 


Car buffs took a tip from autobody 
shops. Now they do their own customizing 
\ with a Surform tool and 

J plastic filler. 


m Repairs skis? 
m Sure — wood, 
r fiberglass or metal. 

Apply filler to 
the gouges in the 
bottom and smooth 
it clean. 




helps you do things right 
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The Miami Dolphins ended their super season undefeated , 
but tie-maker Garo almost had them in knots 
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When Maryland's Lefty Driesell stalled. North Carolina 
State showed him the error of his ways 
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Like the celebrated seagull, Marty Liquori is a free spirit. 
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Next week 

THE BIG MONEY and the big 
buck arrive at last for pro ten- 
nis. Two companies of players, 
one in Miami and one in V.'ales, 
begin the 1973 WCT tour. The 
stakes? A SI million purse. 


DON'T JUST SIT, learn some- 
thing! Jule Campbell takes a 
look at some vacation spots 
where you can get off your 
beach and be taught rudiments 
of sailing and scuba-diving. 

SUNSHINE SOLDIERS of 
hockey are the Los Angeles 
Kings, who win at home but 
cool off away from their swim- 
ming pools. But the once medi- 
ocre Kings arc playoff-bound. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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Sports Illustrated 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


While much of the United States was 
mesmerized by Sunday’s Super Bowl 
game, we may have had here the only 
guy in the country who could not have 
cared less about who won. Production 
Manager Gene Ulrich was far more 
concerned with the weather at Chica- 
go's O'Hare Airport. 

His responsibility is to get our pho- 
tographs, artwork and prose to the 
presses. Although our magazine is 
printed in four different cities, our col- 
or engravings are produced only in Chi- 
cago — where winter weather is apt to 
be terrible and film deliveries can in- 
volve altogether too much suspense. 
This was Ulrich's seventh Super Bowl, 
an event right up there on our list of 
stories that cause wear and tear, the 
more so when a game is played on the 


can go wrong in advance and plan to 
counteract it.” He has a written out- 
line of procedures that looks like a 
novel in progress, and when in 1971 
film of the conference championship 
games never did make it to Chicago, 
we were prepared, sort of. ‘‘Fortunate- 
ly we had brought some color shots 
of the teams with us and we printed 
them with black-and-white wire-service 
pictures. A lot of people thought it 
was very effective. Then there was the 
year we had a transmission failure,” 
he recalls with a certain gloomy rel- 
ish. ‘‘The editors were waiting for the 
wire copies of the picture layouts and 
we had to verbalize the entire thing 
over the phone. Now, at least, equip- 
ment has become more sophisticated. 
In the early days we used to have to 



ULRICH (RIGHT) BRIEFS ASSISTANTS PRATHER, LEVINE AND O'REGAN 


West Coast so that regional time dif- 
ferences work against our operations 
in New York and Chicago. 

At such times Ulrich finds him- 
self mentally in three different places: 
1) The city where the game is being 
played — how will the film be flown out- 
in time to meet the deadline? (In this 
case, by two commercial flights and a 
chartered jet.) 2) Chicago, where he 
and a crew of layout artists and ed- 
itors are waiting, trusting that the film 
is going to arrive. 3) New York, where 
final editing is done on the story so 
that it can be transmitted to Chicago. 

“Obviously, timing is the key,” Ul- 
rich says. “You try to figure out what 


carry an enormous wire-photo machine 
out to the airport and get permission 
to put it in the belly of the plane.” 

Ulrich does not work alone, of 
course. Assistant Ken Tomten accom- 
panied him to Chicago, and Deputy 
Manager Wayne Prather held the fort 
back in New York along with assistants 
Frank O’Regan and Mark Levine. It 
took all night, but by dawn Monday Ul- 
rich was headed back to New York — 
where he arrived in time for the meeting 
to plan the next week’s coverage. 
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There's a movement in this country. 
It’s called ACTION. 



action was created by the President and Congress to 
give concerned Americans a chance to do something— 
personally— about the problems that face us. To volunteer 
to work with people who want help. 

action is the Peace Corps serving in developing nations 
around the world. Volunteers like Elizabeth Skowron, head 
nurse at a small tropical hospital in Barranca Bermaja, 
Colombia. And Richard Kraemer, an agricultural specialist 
working in Liberia. 

action is vista serving in communities here at home. 
People like Thomas Tyler, an architect helping to design a 
community center in New Orleans; or Dr. Gilbert Sartore, 
giving desperately needed medical attention to the people 
of an impoverished Appalachian town. 

action is Foster Grandparents, who help children in 
need throughout the country. Like Arthur Lamont, 75, who 
brings loving care to a retarded child in Laconia, N.H. 

action is score, retired executives counselling small 
businessmen. Bob Meisel helped reorganize the production 


line of a bottling company in El Campo, Texas. 

action is all this and much more— it's thousands of 
committed Americans: college students and retired busi- 
nessmen, nurses and fanners, plumbers and electricians. 
Men and women, black and white, of all incomes, all ages, 
and from all walks of life - working with people face to face, 
where it really makes a difference. 

action is at work in virtually every state of the union 
and in some 60 developing nations. Some people in action 
work full time for a year or more; others serve part time on 
a regular basis. But more important, they arc each devoting 
a part of their lives to do what they can to help their 
fellow man. 

Maybe you know how action can be of service to your 
community. Or you may want to join action, using your 
knowledge and skills where they are most needed. Find out 
how you can be part of this new movement. Write, action, 
Washington, D. C. 20525. 


ATION 

People helping people help themselves. 


The businessman’s juggling aet 
keeps getting tougher. 


The Man sau Story. 


You may have noticed there's 
another ball in the air for you to 
keep an eye on. It's called the 
product liability claim. The trend in 
this segment of business insurance 
has caused the chartists to run out 
and buy larger sized graph paper 
Look at what's been happening. 
As short a time ago as 1960. 
there were fewer 
than 50.000 product 
liability suits 
recorded annually. 

In 1970. there were 
500.000. By 1975, it's 
estimated this figure 


will be well over a million. 

No less startling is the increase 
in the size of the average award 
Example: between 1964 and 1969, 
the average verdict in household 
chemicals cases soared by 500%. 
And the trend toward more and 
higher claims holds for practically 
every product category. 

Obviously, it means a continuing 
worry for product makers and sellers. 
And whatever is a problem for the 
insured, is a problem for the insurer. 

At Employers of Wausau, we've 
done something about it. Some 
years back, we started developing 


product liability teams all over the 
country. They include safety 
specialists, claims experts and 
underwriters— all with particular 
expertise in the product liability 
field. Today, we have these coordi- 
nated and knowledgeable task 
forces in every one of our regional 
offices. Which means there's one 
in your area. 

No businessman can ignore 
the growing threat of product 
liability claims. But now there's 
a prepared insurance partner to 
turn to And. at the very least, that 
should be a source of comfort to you. 






come to 

the source 

Employers Insurance of Wausau 

Wausau, Wisconsin 



YES! I want to quarterback (check one): 


Send me SI PRO FOOT 

BALL GAME(S) @ $9.95 each 
(plus 500 postage and handling). 

_ . Send me SI COLLEGE 

□ The COLLEGES FOOTBALL GAME(S)@ *9.95 each 

(plus 500 postage and handling). 

Send me SI PRO FOOT- 

BALL GAME(S) plus College Team 
Charts, special Rules and Play 
Book— at your Special Offer price 
of $16.95 each postpaid. (I save 
$3.95). 


□ The PROS 


□ BOTH! 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 
Box 1065 

DARIEN, CONN. 06820 


My check or money order for 


is enclosed. 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 
(Please allow 


ZIP_ 

s for delivery) 


(Fill in, cut out, and mail this coupon today and you will receive your SI Football Games within 3 weeks) 


Now you can coach and quarterback all 26 pro teams and 
32 of the greatest college squads ever— with the new SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED PRO and COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAMES - the 
"most realistic and exciting football games ever devised!" 

YOU CALL ALL THE SHOTS! 

There are no tricks to playing our games. Just sound foot- 
ball strategy. You call all the shots. Your ability to get the most 
out of each team — with a solid Game Plan, tough defense, 
heads-up play-calling, and "the breaks," will determine 
whether you win or lose. Here’s what they're all about: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL 

Each year we "scout" all 26 pro teams. We take the play- 
by-plays of every game played during the past season and 
computer-analyze them to determine each team's strengths 
and weaknesses. We then convert all this information into 26 
color-coded Play/Action Team Charts. These easy-to-use 
charts put you right down on the playing field— let you coach 
and quarterback your favorite pro team— and make the play of 
SI PRO FOOTALL fast, accurate and exciting. 


a replay of their controversial 10-10 tie. The Army vs. the 
Navy. Dartmouth vs. Yale. Texas vs. Arkansas. Oklahoma 
vs. Nebraska. You name it! 


BASED ON PLAY-BY-PLAY 
OF EACH TEAM’S BEST SEASON SINCE 1960! 


The new SI COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAME is based on a com- 
plete analysis of every play run by every team in its greatest 
season. It uses the same realistic Play/Action system we 
created for SI PRO FOOTBALL. And it's every bit as exciting! 
The teams: 


AIR FORCE '70 
ALABAMA '66 
ARKANSAS '69 
ARMY '66 
DARTMOUTH '70 
FLORIDA 69 
GEORGIA '68 
GEORGIA TECH '66 
LSU '69 
MICHIGAN '69 
MICHIGAN STATE '66 


MINNESOTA '60 
MISSISSIPPI '61 
MISSOURI '61 
NAVY '63 
NEBRASKA '70 
NORTHWESTERN '70 
NOTRE DAME '66 
OHIO STATE '68 
OKLAHOMA '67 
PENN STATE '69 


PRINCETON '64 
PURDUE '66 
STANFORD '70 
SYRACUSE '66 
TENNESSEE '70 
TEXAS '69 
UCLA '65 
USC '67 
WASHINGTON '60 
WISCONSIN '62 
YALE ’68 


Each game includes a playing, field, scoreboard, 32 Play Action 
Charts and special Collegiate Rules and Play Book. 


THE GAME INCLUDES . . . 

... a molded plastic Playing Field— with sliding ball and 
first down markers, plus offensive and defensive play selec- 
tion wheels; a Scoreboard that indicates the score, time-outs 
and time-remaining, quarter and down; 26 Play/Action Team 
Charts; 5 special Game Dice; and a Play Book edited by 
Weeb Ewbank, Coach of the New York Jets. 


TWO GAMES-IN-ONE SPECIAL OFFER! SAVE $3.95! 

Here's a way to play both games this scason-without buying 
both! Simply order the SI PRO FOOTBALL GAME-plus a set of 
College Team Charts and special College Rules and Play Book — 
for only $16.95 postpaid. (You save $3.95.1 Since the basic com- 
ponents (playing field, scoreboard, dice, etc.) are the same for 
both games, you can play both by simply switching Team Charts. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED COLLEGE FOOTBALL 

This great new game lets you share in the excitement, 
tradition and intense rivalry of college football— as you coach 
and quarterback 32 of the greatest college teams of recent 
years! You can pit Notre Dame '66 vs. Michigan State '66 in 


GET IN ON THE ACTION! 

So get in on the action. See if you have what it takes to 
coach and quarterback in the pro and college ranks. Use the 
coupon above to order your new SI PRO and COLLEGE FOOT- 
BALL GAMES today! 
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Golden Bisqvitx . . 23271 

• The Best of Mancinl . 00222 

• The Partridge Family Al Home 
With Their Grealeil Hits .10393 

• Dean Martin: Oino 13660 

• Elton John: 

Honky Chateau 1329S 

• NIJsjoo: Son of 

Schmilsson 13429 

• Van Morrison: Saint 

Dominic's Preview 22606 

• T. Rex: The Slider 13488 

• Joan Baez: Come From The 

Shadows — 13891 

• Arthur Fiedler/Bos. Pops: 

A Pops Serenade 03542 

• Steppenwoll: 

Steppenwolt Gold 04376 

• Gary Glitter: Glitter .10361 

• Alice Cooper: Killer 12267 

• Fiddler On The Root: 

Original Soundtrack 00051 

• Carole King: Writer 13466 
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• Humble Pie: Smokin 13756 
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Worth up to $84.84 at regular Music Service prices! 

You merely agree to select as few as eight more hits at regular 
Music Service prices In the next two years. 

Enjoy Top Savings On Top Hits! 

Start Saving Now! Take any 8 tapes for 99c with trial 
Imembership. Indicate your choices on the postpaid 
[card; mail it today! 

Colorful Magazine! Free Choice! Every four weeks, illus- 
trated MEDLEY brings you news of over 350 selections, 
and features a "Selection of the Month" in your favorite 
music category. And. four times a year, you will get a 
sale issue of MEDLEY featuring a "Bonus Selection" and 
alternates at big savings. No need to buy a selection 
every time. You merely agree to buy 8 more hits in the 
next two years, at regular Music Service prices — usually 
$6.98. Choose from top labels: RCA, A&M, Reprise, Atlan- 
tic, Atco, Warner Bros., over 40 more! 

Automatic Shipments! To get the regular "Selection of 
the Month" or special sale "Bonus Selection” do nothing; 
it will be sent automatically. If you want other selections, 
or none, advise us on the card always provided and return 
it by bale specified. (You always have at ieast 10 days 
to decide.) 

Cancel whenever you wish alter completing your mem- 
bership agreement by writing to us. If you remain a mem- 
ber, choose 1 selection FREE for every 2 you buy at 
reguiar Music Service prices! (Small shipping-service 
charge is added to each order.) 

Free 10-Day Trial! You must be satisfied, or return your 
8 hits and owe nothing. Mail card today! 


WOULD YOU PREFER YOUR 8 HITS 
ON RECORDS OR CASSETTES?^> 

Yes. you can take your 8 hits for 99( on records or cassettes instead 
of cartridges! (Sorry, no mixing.) Check box in card. You still enjoy 
all benefits described here, and take future selections (usually $5.98 
for records, $6.98 for cassettes) in your preferred type of music. 
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Maybe your usual summer vacation 
shouldn’t be usual or in the summer. 


The typical American vacation is to 
pack up the family for two weeks in the 
summer and drive to the same old spot 
they went last year. 

And probably the year before that. 

Why not make every weekend of the 
year a new adventure? 

Just picture yourself sitting in a 
shiny new SCOUT. Nice, comfortable 
bucket seats in front that are yours for 
the asking. You can order a wide back 
seat that folds down for extra carrying 
space. 

And the ride is smooth. Really 
smooth. And there are plenty of options 
to make the driving even easier, like 


automatic transmission, power brakes 
and power steering. 

You'll like the view, too. You sit up 
nice and high so you actually see the 
sights, not the car in front of you. 

And when the road ends, the real 
fun starts. With four wheel drive, the 
Scout can take you practically anywhere. 

Anytime. 

You don’t have to wait for good 
weather or highways to get away from 
it all. You just go. 

Thst drive a Scout at your 
International dealer. 

You’ve been in a rut long enough. 

Get ’em up, Scout. 


n 


1 1 1nternational Scout. 




Spend a milder moment with Raleigh. 

A special treatment softens the tobaccos for a milder taste. 





Smart 
new packs - 
same great 
taste. 


oisra brown i Williamson tobacco corp. 

Filter Kings. 17 mg. "tar,” 1 .3 mg. nicotine; Longs. 19 mg. "tar." 
1 .5 mg. nicotine, a v. per cigarette. FTC Report August 72 


A down-to-earth idea. “Forrester" 
Hunting Boots by Wolverine. Get 
a pair for free B&W Raleigh 
coupons, the valuable extra on 
every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, 
write for your 
free Gift Catalog: Box 12, 
Louisville, Ky. 40201 . 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


RUNS GALORE 

The American League's radical decision 
to adopt a designated pinch-hitter rule 
(page 26) has excited a lot of specu- 
lation and comment, some of it reasoned 
and perceptive, some of it hurried and 
emotional. The possible side effects — 
on pitching, for example — are fascinat- 
ing to contemplate, but what statistical 
impact will the new rule actually have 
on hitting? 

A nuclear engineer and computer sci- 
entist named Arthur V. Peterson Jr. 
thinks he knows. Using a technique 
called computer simulation. Peterson ran 
50 seasons of baseball through a com- 
puter, first in the old-fashioned (or Na- 
tional League) way, then with a des- 
ignated pinch hitter in place of the pitch- 
er. His findings are complex but, boiled 
down, here are some of the things his 
study predicts. First, he assumes des- 
ignated hitters will bat an average of 84 
points higher than the pitchers they re- 
place. This means team baiting averages 
will rise nine points, a welcome jump in 
a declining market. Team on-base av- 
erages will go up even more, about 12 
points, and slugging averages about 22 
points. There will be fewer shutouts 
(about 22% fewer), and the number of 
games in which a team is held to one, 
two or three runs will decline 8.5% . Con- 
comitantly, the number of games in 
which a team scores four or more runs 
will go up 12%. 

Most important, American League 
teams should increase their scoring by 
an average of 70 runs apiece this season, 
or more than 800 runs for the league, 
which would bring it to parity with the 
harder-hitting National. 

THE INK IS RED 

New' Orleans is in the process of build- 
ing a domed stadium. Seattle and a few 
other cities have similar domed arenas 
in the planning stage. But is a domed sta- 
dium worth the cost and effort? The ex- 
perience of Houston's Astrodome, the 
only existing domed stadium in the U.S. 


at the moment indicates it is not. 

The city of Houston moved recently to 
pluck an extra S385.000 a year in taxes 
from the Houston Sports Association, 
which rents the Astrodome and uses it, 
among other things, as a playground for 
the baseball Astros. Officials of the asso- 
ciation paled and hurriedly presented 
financial data that showed the ball club 
had lost $569,000 in 1971. Astrodome 
rental is $750,000 a year, highest in ma- 
jor league baseball, and maintenance 
costs are on top of that. To break even, 
the HSA said, the stadium would have to 
be used 250 days a year. In 1972. even in- 
cluding all the days the Astros occupied 
it, the figure was only 1 34 days. And that 
was a record. The city decided not to im- 
pose the additional tax. 

The question remains. If Houston 
can't make ends meet in a stadium that 
cost a modest $31.5 million to build, 
how can cities who expect to pay dou- 
ble and triple that for newer domed are- 
nas possibly avoid the financial glooms? 

CAN BENCH OUTSWIM LAVER? 

A Florida development corporation is 
sponsoring a wild 10-event sports compe- 
tition in February which, even though it 
is a promotional thing for a new resort 
complex, sounds fascinating. Ten top pro 
athletes will meet in a variety of sports for 
prizes totaling $122,000. plus a $25,000 
bonus for the all-round champion. The 
10 are Johnny Bench (baseball), Joe Fra- 
zier (boxing), Elvin Hayes (basketball), 
Jcan-Claude Killy (skiing). Rod Laver 
(tennis), Stan Mikita (hockey). Gary 
Player (golf), Peter Revson (auto rac- 
ing), Jim Stefanich (bowling) and John- 
ny Unitas (football). The 10 events are: 
100-yard dash. 880-yard run, 100-meter 
swim, two-mile bicycle race, nine-hole 
golf tournament, one-set tennis tourna- 
ment, one-game Ping-Pong tournament, 
bowling, weight lifting and baseball hit- 
ting. Each man enters seven of the 10 
events, although he can't pick one that is 
his own specialty. Laver will not play ten- 
nis or Player golf, and Bench will not hit 


baseballs. Laver, however, will play Ping- 
Pong. 

The competitive possibilities are fas- 
cinating. Joe Frazier, for instance, has 
already decided to enter the 100- and 880- 
yard runs, the swim, the bike race, weight 
lifting, bowling and baseball hitting. 
ABC-TV, which is always charging 
around looking for something different 
in sports, will tape the affair and tele- 
cast it a week later. 

SWINGING THE OLD BAMBOO 

The Kuboto Slugger has made its way 
into baseball, at least in Hawaii. The Ku- 
boto Slugger is a bamboo baseball bat. 



The bamboo is laminated and the fin- 
ished product does not look much dif- 
ferent from a Louisville Slugger, but 
there are those who like it better than 
the new aluminum bats being produced 
in the U.S. It does not nick, is guar- 
anteed to last for at least one year and 
sells in Japan for 1,600 yen, or a little 
less than $5. Tom Kiyosaki. executive 
secretary of the Hawaii High School Ath- 
letic Association, introduced the bat to 
a group of Honolulu athletic directors 
last week, all of whom seemed impressed. 

The best wood baseball bats are made 
of mountain ash, but Kiyosaki said the 
supply of top-grade ash is relatively lim- 
ited and bats made from it are snapped 
up by professionals. "We have to check 
out what others have to offer," he ex- 
plained. He also showed the athletic di- 
rectors a rubber baseball used in Japan 

continued 



“I set new high 
sales quotas 
for myself- 
and made 
them easily.” 



ALAN SHAFFER. PROPERTY MANAGER 
SOUTHWEST PROPERTIES. INC. 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 


Mr. Shaffer sparks with enthusiasm 
when asked about the Dale Carnegie 
Sales Course. “First ofT,” he replies, “it 
gave me a firmer grasp of the basic 
techniques of selling. 

“I learned, for example, how to 
prepare for the sales interview, to build 
enthusiasm and to make the best use of 
my selling time. I found out the ways 
to make my prospects listen with 
interest to my presentation, how to 
spot buying signs and new ways to 
close the sale. 

"Results started picking up after 
just a few sessions. The selling job 
became easier and I began making 
more sales. I set myself extra sales goals 
— and had no trouble reaching them!" 

The Dale Carnegie Sales Course is 
training in down-to-earth practical 
selling methods. You learn how to 
organize your selling time, qualify and 
motivate prospects, and close more sales. 
It is the only nationally available 
personalized training in motivational 
selling. Write for our free booklet about 
selling and salesmen today. 
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Suite 113S, 1475 Franklin Ave.. Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
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SCORECARD commut'd 


by junior varsity teams to reduce ex- 
penses. "When you use the rubber base- 
ball." he said, "you don’t have to have 
a chest protector or shin guards." 

Bamboo bats and rubber baseballs. 
What next? Paper uniforms? 

WORD FROM WOODY 

Woody Hayes, the Ohio State football 
coach who has been accused of alleged 
roughing up of a photographer before 
the Rose Bowl game, had something to 
say last week to a physical-education 
convention in Pittsburgh. 

"If our society goes down the drain.” 
he said, “and there are big signs it might, 
then historians will report: Here is a na- 
tion founded on team play that went 
down because they forgot about it.' If 
you want to destroy a society, talk down 
the heroes. You can't have a good phys- 
ical-education program without a good 
varsity sports program. Nations arc built 
on the positive approach, just like foot- 
ball teams.” 

Hayes said the discipline, hard work 
and pressure of varsity football builds 
the character a nation needs, and that 
the battle against decadence in our so- 
ciety is being won on football fields. 
Football docs not brutalize a man 
through violence, he argued, but 
strengthens his self-esteem to such a de- 
gree that he need not prove himself 
through violence off the field. 

LIFE FOLLOWS ART 

Monopoly, the traditional American 
game long before upstart chess came 
along, faced a crisis last week. Every- 
one knows that the street names in Mo- 
nopoly were inspired by those of At- 
lantic City, N.J. Think of the conster- 
nation last week in Salem. Mass., home 
of Parker Brothers, manufacturers of 
Monopoly, when word came that At- 
lantic City was proposing to change the 
names of Mediterranean and Baltic Av- 
enues. those cheaply priced but always 
loved first properties on the board. Ar- 
thur W. Ponzio. commissioner of pub- 
lic works, wanted to change Mediter- 
ranean to Melrose and make Baltic part 
of Fairmount. 

Edward P. Parker, president of Par- 
ker Brothers, fired off an anguished let- 
ter to Ponzio. “Balticand Mediterranean 
are not just local street names.” he wrote, 
"they belong to America.” He men- 
tioned Monopoly addicts who make the 
pilgrimage to Atlantic City just to see 


the streets they have, so to speak, played 
on. "Would you be willing to take the 
responsibility,” Parker asked Ponzio. 
"for an invasion by hordes of protesting 
Monopoly players, all demanding that 
you go directly to jail without even the 
dignity of passing Go?” 

In Atlantic City, Ponzio. who said he 
had been swamped with mail, graciously 
reversed himself, and Mediterranean and 
Baltic yet live. In Salem, Parker said 
they would have remained in the game 
in any case. "Nor do we intend to change 
the spelling of Marvin Gardens to Mar- 
ven Gardens," he said, "although wc 
recently learned we have been misspelling 
it all these years. Perhaps the real Mar- 
ven Gardens should consider changing 
its name." 

HEADY FIGHTER 

Pierre ( Butch ) Bouchard of the Montreal 
Canadiens tangled with Ivan Boldirev 
of the California Golden Seals during a 
recent NHL game and threw a scries of 
punches, several of them connecting. 
Boldirev wisely clinched but Bouchard 
continued his attack by using his head, 
mostly on Boldirev's nose. ("It's noth- 
ingmuch.” Boldirev said later. "I've bro- 
ken it a few times before.”) 

After the fight the still agitated Bou- 
chard w'as told that butting with the 
head was against the Marquis of Quccns- 
berry rules of boxing. "To hell with the 
Queen of Marksbcrry." sputtered Bou- 
chard. "The people yell for me to light, 
and so I fight and then they say. “That's 
not hockey.” I'm not listening to them 
anymore. I'll do what I think is right 
for Butch, not for the Queen of Marks- 
berry." 

Bouchard hurt his hand in the brawl 
and had to miss several games. His head 
was fine. 

ALL BY MYSELF 

College football is a coaches' game, and 
the teams are reflections of the coaches' 
personalities and philosophies. But Bos- 
ton University President John Silber feels 
the role of the coach has been over- 
done, and he recommends it be dc- 
emphasized. He contends that during 
a game the coach belongs in the stands. 
He says he is not advocating a usur- 
pation of the coach's authority but a re- 
turn of the quarterback to his original 
position as team leader, as well as res- 
toration of player dignity in general. 

Silber feels that taking the coach off 
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the sidelines, preventing spotters in the 
stands from having contact w ith the team 
during the game and restoring to the 
quarterback the responsibility of running 
things would strengthen the development 
of a footballer's imagination as well as 
his courage and capacity to make prop- 
er decisions quickly. 

"After all. this is supposed to be an 
educational experience for the players," 
Sillier says of the college game, arguing 
that originally a coach functioned most- 
ly as a teacher who would prepare his 
players during the week and then stand 
aside when they underwent the test of 
competition on Saturday. "We want 
players who can analyze and react to a 
situation. We want them lo be well 
coached, but we do not want them run 
like a bunch of automatons. Football is 
supposed to be enjoyable. It's supposed 
to be fun. We have to Bring that back.” 

CONNOISSEUR'S CHOICE 

Seats on the 50-yard line are a coveted 
prize, but football scouts and other ex- 
perts often choose seats high up in the 
end zone. Latest evidence of this seem- 
ingly bizarre preference comes from 
Frank Broyles, Arkansas head coach, 
who saw his first live professional game 
when Miami defeated Cleveland in their 
playoff. Broyles sat directly behind the 
goalposts and said, "I enjoyed it very 
much. I could see the holes open up 
and the reaction of the defense. I al- 
ways sit about the same place during Ar- 
kansas practices so I can see the same 
thing.” 

WARPED RULES 

Strange things sometimes happen in 
sport, the arena of honest effort and the 
all-out try. For some years now in foot- 
ball it has been accepted custom to 
mute things a bit in certain postseason 
all-star games. Once in a while this 
leads to unfortunate incidents, as in the 
recent Senior Bowl game at Mobile. 
There, with less than a minute to play, 
the South, leading by a field goal, had 
the ball deep in its own territory on 
fourth down. Naturally, it chose to 
punt. A North lineman broke through 
and blocked the punt. Great play for 
the North, right? It takes possession of 
the ball in scoring range, with a good 
chance to tie or win. 

Not at all. A whistle blew and the 
North was penalized five yards for "il- 
legal procedure" by the kick-blocking 
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lineman. Special rules had oeen set up 
for the game, providing for no rushing 
of the punter, Well, not exactly no rush- 
ing. You could rush a little, as long as 
you flitted past the kicker instead of di- 
rectly at him. 

Can you imagine that? Blocking a punt 
illegal in a game between college all- 
stars? Sounds like touch football between 
kids on a grammar school playground. 

LOSERS WINNERS 

A New York Islander fan has bet a Phil- 
adelphia 76er fan on the outcome of 
the season. Since the 76ers play bas- 
ketball and the Islanders play hockey, 
and both are in last place, the bet seems 
pointless. Not so. It is fraught with ten- 
sion and may go to the wire: the bet is 
over which will lose more games. Be- 
cause the NBA plays 82 games and the 
NHL only 78, the basketball season will 
end for betting purposes after 78 games 
are played. And hockey ties count as loss- 
es. When the bet was made in midsea- 
son the Islanders had won only four of 
35 games, the 76ers but three of 41. Sel- 
dom have two teams been more evenly 
matched. 

So far the hockey fan is enjoying him- 
self more, even though the 76crs are 
well ahead in losses. "My team goes 
out there and gets beat." he explains, 
"often by a shutout. There is no doubt. 
But his team runs up 90 or ICO points be- 
fore losing. That can get pretty hairy." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Larry Brown, Washington Redskin 
back, on whether he thinks while he 
runs: "If you think too much, you'll go 
nowhere. I just try to decrease the sit- 
uations that are detrimental to my 
health." 

• Al McGuire, Marquette basketball 
coach, on his awareness of w here pro 
scouts and general managers sit during 
his team's games: "I don't like Wayne 
Embry [general manager of the Milwau- 
kee Bucks] that close to the court. It 
gives our players peripheral vision." 

• Jack Marin. Houston Rocket forward, 
after his team played five road games in 
seven days: "This trip must have been 
planned by the Marquis dc Sade Travel 
Agency." 

• Greg Pruitt, nosed out by Johnny 

Rodgers for Heisman Trophy, after be- 
ing named Most Valuable Player in the 
Hula Bowl: "I knew I'd win some more 
awards." end 
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17 - 0-0 

With a super-perfecta performance, 
the Dolphins drub the Redskins 14-7 
and take pro football’s biggest purse 

by TEX MAULE 


I t was not always easy, and far less 
dramatic than it might have been, 
but the Miami Dolphins finally dem- 
onstrated rather conclusively that they 
are the biggest fish in the pro football 
pond. In the seventh Super Bowl they 
defeated the Washington Redskins 14-7 
before 81,706 sweltering and smog-be- 
set fans in the Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum. This meant that the Dolphins 
went an entire season without a loss, 17 
straight. No other NFL team has ever 
gone undefeated for a season, and no 
other club is likely to do it again soon, 
either. On the record, then, Miami is 
the best club in pro football history. 

The Dolphins won the game with a 
nearly impeccable first half; with an ex- 
traordinarily accurate passer in Quarter- 
back Bob Griese {see cover); with a rhino 
of a runner, Larry Csonka; and, above 
all, with a defense that may have been No 
Names, but was plenty of adjectives. Try 
tough, tight, dashing and daring for start- 
ers. The special stars were Tackle Manny 
Fernandez, who keyed the line; Middle 
Linebacker Nick Buoniconti, who inter- 
cepted one pass; and Free Safety Jake 
Scott, who intercepted two passes and 
was named the most valuable player in 
the game. As an extra fillip, the Dolphins 
produced the most valuable Redskin 
when a Garo Yepremian field-goal at- 
tempt turned into the most hilarious play 
yet seen in a Super Bowl and gave Wash- 
ington its touchdown. 

continued 

Manny Fernandez, who ted Miami defensive 
line, applies a massive hug to Larry Brown. 
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In fact, had it not been for Yepre- 
mian, the Dolphin defenders would have 
pitched a shutout at the Redskins. When 
Washington did score it came with only 
2:07 left in the game. Yepremian, the 
tiny placekicker from Cyprus, was at- 
tempting a 42-yard field goal as a kind 
of icing on the Dolphin cake — when the 
kick was blocked. The ball bounced back 
toward him and Yepremian made the 
mistake of picking it up, apparently de- 
ciding that he was the designated pinch 
passer. The ball slipped from his hand 
as he drew back to throw and bobbled 
about his shoulders until he batted it 
into the air where Redskin Mike Bass 
snatched it and took off. Running al- 
most unhampered, he went 49 yards for 
Washington’s only score. 

When the Redskins got the ball back, 
on their own 30 after a Dolphin punt, 
there were only 74 seconds left to try 
for a tying touchdown, and they could 
not advance so much as a yard. The 
end came, symbolically, with the Dol- 
phin defense swarming over Quarterback 
Bill Kilmer. For its last fling, Washington 
did not even get off a desperation pass. 

Yepremian’s aberration was one of 
the few consequential Dolphin errors. 
The Redskins, on the other hand, proved 
adept at coming up with the big mis- 
play every time they appeared in a po- 
sition to enter the contest. And it took 
them quite some time to enter. 

As it usually docs, Washington opened 
with a conservative, probing offense fea- 
turing the running of Larry Brown. Only 
Brown never did run very far on Sun- 
day. One of the plays is a drive in which 
Brown reads his tackle’s block on the 
defensive end; another is a play in which 
Brown fakes the drive, then comes back, 
hopefully, against the flow of the de- 
fense. But for this second play to work, 
the first has to be effective. 

Since the first play did not work, the 
second was not effective. And neither 
was Kilmer’s passing. A sharpshooter 
in the first two playoff games, Kilmer 
was 14 for 28 against the Dolphins, but 
there were three interceptions and his 
longest pass gain all day was for 1 5 yards. 
“I wasn't throwing well,” Kilmer ad- 
mitted afterward. "I tried to force the 
ball a couple of times and it killed us.” 

Griese, on the other hand, was throw- 
ing very well, if infrequently. He complet- 
ed eight of his 1 1 passes, including one of 
28 yards to Howard Twilley for the first 
Dolphin touchdown. Twilley is one of 
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only four players who came to the Dol- 
phins in their first season and a broken 
jaw and a broken left elbow have cost 
him considerable playing time. But when 
Griese wanted to go to someone for a 
touchdown in the first quarter, he used 
the incomparable Paul Warfield as a de- 
coy and Twilley as a primary target. 

An 18-yard Griese-to-Warfield pass 
had played a big part in getting the Dol- 
phins within range. It was third and four 
and the Redskins doubled up on War- 
field. He was knocked down coming off 
the line of scrimmage and eliminated 
from the pass pattern. Twilley, on the 
other side, came off free. Pat Fischer 
was covering him. “I had to sell Pat on 
the pattern,” Twilley said after the game. 
“We have had a lot of success on quick 
down-and-in routes and I figured Pat 
thought I would go that way. When I 
fake that and go out, I usually give the 
cornerback a little head fake, then break 
to the outside.” 

This time, instead of the head fake, 
he ran a quick three-step turn in on Fisch- 
er, and Pat bought it. Twilley cut back 
to the outside, and Griese’s perfect pass 
hit him at about the five-yard line. Fisch- 
er cut over to intercept him, but Twilley 
fought his way into the end /one for 
the first touchdown of the game. 

The Dolphins apparently scored again 
on a 47-yard pass from Griese to War- 
field, but that play was nullified by a pro- 
cedural violation, so Washington, a fine 
second-half team, had a good shot to 
come out of a bad first half down only 
7-0, or perhaps even less. The Redskins 
had the ball on the Dolphin 48, their 
first time across midfield, and they were 
moving. Kilmer had brought the team 
from the 17 in six plays, calling more so- 
phisticated maneuvers than previously. 
He threw wide to Roy Jefferson for eight 
yards and then handed the ball to Char- 
ley Harraway, who burst up the middle 
for eight more. A well-executed end- 
around by Charley Taylor gained an- 
other eight yards. 

Four plays later, with third and three 
on the Miami 48, Kilmer lost a battle 
of wits. Figuring that Miami would be 
looking for either Brown or Harraway 
in a short-yardage burst, he decided to 
pass instead. The Dolphins had a sur- 
prise of their own. Head Defensive 

Determined running of Larry Csonka. top 
ground gainer, typifies Dolphins' domination. 


Coach Bill Arnsparger called a variation 
of the weak zone which the Redskins 
were not expecting. Arnsparger went 
with a deployment that the Redskins 
know as the Weak Zone Buck, but in 
their study of Dolphin films they had no- 
ticed that Miami had not used the Weak 
Zone Buck since midseason. 

Larry Brown looped out of the back- 
field as a pass receiver. Normally, the 
Redskins would expect Buoniconti to 
roll to the weak side and then Brown 
would take off and try to outrun the 
weak-side linebacker. But in the Miami 
version of the Weak Zone Buck, Buo- 
niconti fixes himself in the middle of a 
shallow zone. Ironically, Brown would 
run a pattern that would take him right 
to where Buoniconti lay in wait. The 
Redskins ambushed themselves. 

Meanwhile, Harraway also ran a pass 
route, leaving Kilmer without any back- 
field protection. Walter Rock, the Red- 
skin left tackle, dropped back to take 
the first Dolphin through, while John 
Wilbur, Washington’s fine right guard, 
fell back to take the second man. Wil- 
bur expected that to be Bob Matheson, 
the Dolphins’ extra linebacker. No. 53, 
who is inserted into the game at points 
such as this to key a defense that now 
bears his number — the 53 Defense. 

As Wilbur eyed Matheson, Doug 
Swift, the left linebacker, crashed on a 
blitz. He zeroed in on Kilmer at just 
about the same instant as Brown reached 
Buoniconti. “It was either get sacked 
or get the ball right out to Larry,” Kil- 
mer explained later, “and I forced it.” 

The ball flew directly into Buoniconti’s 
hands at the Miami 41, and he cut to 
his right and hustled it all the way back 
to the Redskin 27. Griese, who was start- 
ing his first game since he went out with 
a broken leg and dislocated ankle on 
Oct. 15, came on the field then and, 
cool and sharp, marshaled his attack. 
There were only two minutes left in the 
half, but Griese calmly called for run- 
ning plays by Jim Kiick and Csonka. 

Then, on third and four from the 2 1 , he 
befuddled the Redskins by throwing to a 
tight end, Jim Mandich. Mandich faked 
a block, cut at an angle to his right, and 
made a lovely diving catch at the two- 
yard line. Two plays after Mandich’s 
catch, Kiick rode Csonka’s coat tails over 
right guard for the touchdown that put 
the Dolphins ahead 14-0. Washington 
was shaken but not shattered by this turn 
of events, and came back strong with two 

continued 
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17 - 0-0 continued 

long drives in the second half. When 
the first bogged down, Curt Knight 
missed a 32-yard field-goal try. The sec- 
ond ended when Scott intercepted in the 
end zone. Washington did not threaten 
again till Yepremian turned quarterback. 
As for the Dolphins, they had one abor- 
tive drive in the second half, triggered 
by Csonka’s 49-yard rumble through the 
Redskins to the Washington 16. But 
Griese, attempting to float a short pass 
into the end zone, was intercepted. 

Neither team cares to gamble much, 
and they both performed predictably. 
For all the hoopla, most Super Bowls 
have turned out, like this one, to be pret- 
ty stodgy affairs. Nevertheless, the tele- 
vision audience was supposed to reach 
75 million, which would make it the larg- 
est number ever to witness a sporting 
event in America. Presumably included 
in the TV totals were 8,476 fans who 
paid $15 a seat at the sold-out Coli- 
seum, but then opted to stay away. 

The unseasonably warm weather may 
have kept down the crowd, but it seemed 
to have no effect on the outcome. Nei- 
ther team voiced any serious doubt as 
to which was the better this day. “We 
wanted to take away their short, inside 
passing,” said Miami Coach Don Sim- 
la, “and we wanted to whip them up 
front, which takes away the run. There’s 
no doubt we won there.” 

“They’re like swarming bees,” said 
Wilbur, the Redskin guard who played 
opposite Fernandez in certain defenses. 
“You think you’ve blocked them well, 
and you only get two, three, four yards 
before they’re all over you." 

Fernandez played the biggest part in 


the Dolphins’ line victory. A free agent 
from Utah, he is not overpowering, but 
he is strong and quick and indefatigable, 
too. “I think we outplayed them, out- 
executed them,” he said after the game. 
“We’ve got superior personnel. The few 
times they did burn us, it was because 
we were overaggressive.” 

The Miami aggressiveness was seldom 
out of hand, however, while by con- 
trast Washington appeared to play too 
cautiously — especially in the first half. 
“We were not waiting for the other team 
to lose,” said Shula. “We were doing 
things to win. We’ve got confidence in 
our ability to execute. It helped to have 
been here last year, too.” 

Washington Coach George Allen 
seemed to be most discombobulated 
of all the principals by the attendant 
pressures. He never stopped complaining 
about the “distractions” common to a 
Super Bowl, and he regularly let the 
press hordes get under his skin. Allen 
works tirelessly and devotes himself 
altogether to the task of victory — “To 
win this game, I’d let you stick a 
knife in me and draw all my blood,” 
he declared a couple days before the 
game — and he expects the same of his 
players. 

But for a game like the Super Bowl, 
it is probably better to take it easy. At 
least it now seems so. Shula was re- 
laxed and amiable throughout, and was 
almost elfin in the interminable inter- 
views that are a league requirement for 
Super Bowl coaches. 

Allen, on the other hand, only grew 
more querulous as the week wore on. 
In his last press session he snapped: 


“This is the first time in 23 years as a 
head coach I have missed a meeting with 
my team. I hope you fellows don’t ask 
me the same questions today that you’ve 
been asking me all week.” He also 
blamed the press for ruining his team’s 
practice Thursday, and when he was not 
bemoaning the fourth estate he took af- 


Winning touchdown of a pluperfect season 
was set up by Jim Mandich's diving catch. 
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ter his players’ wives. “If we could ar- 
range for the wives to be in Chicago, 
I’d be happy,” he announced, only half 
in jest. The players were hardly in agree- 
ment; The Washington /*<«/ reported that 
on Tuesday night before all the wives 
had arrived the Redskins placed “a 
league record” 236 long-distance phone 
calls from their motel. 

What time he had, Allen devoted to 
the most meticulous preparation. He 
even sent an associate to the Coliseum 


to scout the sun for a couple of hours. 
The man brought back a detailed solar 
chart. 

How did Allen’s intensity affect the 
team? One player, who understandably 
must remain anonymous, said: “We 
should have left him in Washington.” 

No such controversy swirled about the 
happy Dolphins, although Shula did bri- 
dle when his old Baltimore boss. Car- 
roll Rosenbloom, who now owns the 
Los Angeles Rams, offered some bitter 


comments to the effect that Shula could 
not win the big one. He has now, and 
so have his Dolphins. 

As Super Bowl VII sank slowly in 
the West, the only sad Dolphin was lit- 
tle Yepremian, whose faux pas could 
have cost a lot more than embarrass- 
ment. “That championship ring will 
hang heavy on my hand,” he said, shak- 
ing his mournful face. 

The empty fingers of the Redskins will 
hang heavier still. end 







A LESSON FOR THE PREACHER MAN 

It may not be in the Bible, but it is a fact of life in the ACC: you don’t stall on the Wolfpack. Maryland's Lefty 
Driese/I tried, so N.C. State's David Thompson showed him the error of his ways by BARRY McDERMOTT 


A s the sterile winter sun claimed its 
i place in the sky at College Park, 
Md. last Sunday, a persistent drone 
swelled up from a red-brick airplane han- 
gar and mixed with the gruff sounds of 
morning traffic along U.S. 1. By high 
noon the buzz was a roar, the ground a 


metronome swaying in time as the spa- 
cious University of Maryland Cole Field 
House started a-rockin’ and a-shakin'. 
The congregation had the spirit because 
Preacher Man was holding another re- 
vival service. 

It was the battle for No. 2, and for 



the status of being top dog, East Coast 
division. It was undefeated Maryland 
against undefeated North Carolina State. 
It was Maryland’s Preacher Man against 
all those who hate him, with a packed 
field house and uncounted nasties out 
in television land looking on in antic- 
ipation. Would Preacher Man do The 
Stomp? Would he reserve his right to re- 
main silent? Would he get kissed, or 
hissed? Would he kneel, fight or bite? 
Would Lefty Driesell win and thus en- 
dure another day as a happy but afraid 
man? 

Two hours later the sun had moved a 
little, the airplane hangar was still and 
the answer was in. Lefty would endure, 
but forget the happy man bit for awhile. 
This game had loomed big as any for 
Driesell, a onetime encyclopedia sales- 
man who appeared on the University 
of Maryland campus three years ago and 
set about the audacious task of build- 
ing himself a national champion. For 
hammer and nails he used guile, gall 
and God. He advertised for players; they 
arrived. He enlarged upon a courtside 
manner that included taking off his coat 
and jumping up and down on it. That 
was The Stomp. He crawled on his bel- 
ly like a reptile, prayed on his knees 
and fought hand-to-hand combat with 
opposing players — and his own, too. “If 
you know me, you know from Oct. 15 
to the end of the season I don’t get 
along with anybody,” says Lefty. “I 
don’t really care what other people think 
of me. And I ain’t afraid of failing.” 

But stress is a heavy mantle and it 
showed as Preacher Man prepared his 
team for North Carolina State. He closed 
his practices and refused to talk to out- 
siders. Day by day observers could see 
the screws to his pressure plate turning 
tighter and tighter. Preacher Man is suc- 
cessful but his acerb style leaves him 
with as many enemies as a hard-work- 
ing meter maid. He feuds with the media 
whenever the prose turns from a paean 
to a panning, such as the time a re- 

Packing It In for the Wolfpack, Thompson 
goes over Maryland's Tom McM/llen to score. 




porter noted he had 48 photos of him- 
self in his den. Such things are cause 
enough to draw the curtain on practice, 
zip up his players’ vocal cords and launch 
a letter of protest. It is not clear wheth- 
er he thinks he is George Allen or vice 
versa, but his critics call him an egotist 
and a farce, scorning his country hom- 
ilies. claiming his banter and pomp are 
only a supercilious bluff to hide the fact 
that he cannot coach. 

“They sort of had to eat their words 
when we won the NIT last year, though.” 
says Tom MeMillen, Maryland’s leading 
scorer, who was up at five a.m. one day 
last week for a meeting with Senator 
Mike Mansfield about an ofl'-season job. 
"He has to be on the defensive to the pub- 
lic. To see his real personality you'd 
have to go over to his house for break- 
fast with the team and watch him with 
his family. His goal is to be a total win- 
ner. It bothers him to take a vacation. 
He misses the time away from work.” 

He doesn't miss much else. Originally 
Maryland had scheduled a game with 
Wake Forest for Saturday night, the eve 
of the Big One. Driesell got that moved 
to later in the season. Last week he put 
alarm clocks in his players’ rooms, wak- 
ing them up by daw n's first light for prac- 
tice so they would be accustomed to 
the early action of a noontime start. 

Playing on the road in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference is a tense business, 
right up there with finding the lights on 
in your living room when you are try- 
ing to sneak home late at night. Mary- 
land. for instance, lost five games last 
year, all in the ACC, all on the road. 
But Norm Sloan, the N.C. State coach, 
was optimistic as he headed into Mary- 
land. "We're playing at noon and the 
game is on national television," he rea- 
soned. "That could even things out." 

Sloan’s team prepared by beating 
Duke and then Lehigh, scoring 115 
points (only 12 over its average) in the 
second game on Friday night. That over 
with, the Wolfpack piled into a bus. 
drove to Petersburg. Va. and spent the 
night there before traipsing into College 
Park on Saturday afternoon. 

This season is something of a par- 
adox for N.C. Slate. The Wolfpack is 
on probation for one year for a series 
of recruiting violations and is barred 
from postseason NCAA competition. 
Thus the regular season has added sig- 
nificance. To get this far State had used 
a little-big-men connection. The little was 


Monty Towe, 5' 6" and still hoping to 
grow so that one day he will be able to 
leap up and touch the rim. The big were 
David Thompson. 6' 4", and Tom Bur- 
leson, almost a foot taller than that. 

In the opening weeks sophomore 
Thompson was leading the nation in 
scoring, a fact .hat excited the people 
of North Carolina as much as if it had 
been discovered that cigarettes add 10 
years to your life-span. In recent games 
the 18-year-old's scoring diminished 
from sensational to just above highly 
exciting, but Towe was growing, if only 
in reputation. 

Part of Towe's appeal is his size and 
part is his nerve, or perhaps lack of 
brains. Last week he was playing with a 
broken nose and wearing a face mask 
for protection, leading opposition play- 
ers to ask : ‘ ‘ WJto was that masked man?” 
In addition, his left wrist was sheathed 
in a plastic splint to protect another bro- 
ken bone and he was troubled by a 
pinched nerve in a leg. "He's got char- 
acter leapin’ out of him," Sloan says of 
his midget basket case. "He really takes 
his lumps. But I'll tell you, when he 
talks out there everybody listens." 

On the floor, sophomore Towe is an 
improbable but forceful leader. He scam- 
pers about pointing out his teammates’ 
mistakes and encouraging them to apol- 
ogize through redeeming action. He con- 
trols the ball, parceling it out to open 
players or firing in a jump shot from out- 
side if he can sec the rim through the for- 
est. Yet for all of his talent. Towe is 
not the player Thompson is, as indeed 
how many others in college ball are? 
Thompson is an extraordinary outside 
shooter with facile moves going to the 
basket, but his most spectacular attribute 
is his jumping. "Sometimes 1 go up to 
block a shot and I feel like the ball is 
just a little out of my reach,” he says. 
"It seems like I can feel my arm grow- 
ing. It’s coming right out of my shoul- 
der. And all of a sudden I can stretch 
and reach the ball." 

But if Norm Sloan was well fixed, 
Preacher Man was hardly arriving at 
the prayer meeting unattended. Besides 
Olympian MeMillen. he had Lcn El- 
more, Bob Bodcll and Jim O'Brien, nick- 
named "Mo,” "Bo" and "O," as well 
as John Lucas, a freshman guard fa- 
miliar with the nets he also is a fine ten- 
nis player. "Elmore is the heart and 
soul of their team,” said Sloan. "He 
blocks shots. He shoots. They play a 


zone press and I don’t think they even 
care if you beat it because if you do El- 
more's back there waiting." 

"We complement each other excel- 
lently." says MeMillen. a junior pre-med 
major with a 3.8 grade average. He shares 
double-post duties with Elmore, also a 
junior. "Elmore's two greatest skills arc 
his shot blocking and his rebounding. 
Shooting is my strength. By the time 
we're seniors, it’ll be amazing." 

Unfortunately for Lefty, they arc still 
juniors, and only the game was amaz- 
ing, as N.C. State and Thompson stole 
it all 87-85. Consider the ending first. 

With the score tied 85 85 and 1 :45 re- 
maining, MeMillen fired a wild hook 
shot. State got the rebound and ran dow n 
the clock until only 1 2 seconds remained. 
Sloan then made a surprise move, de- 
ciding not to run a set play. He hoped 
unplanned movement would produce an 
opening. What happened was that Bur- 
leson wound up 25 feet from the basket 
with time fleeting and frantically 
launched a shot that rattled in and out 
of the basket. Thompson picked up the 
ball and later the commentary: "I had 
faked and broken to the inside and was 
open, but Burleson didn't see me and 
took the shot. I had position on the 
boards and I just went up. The ball was 
t here." There, and a second later Thomp- 
son had it safely in the basket. 

"Isn't he beautiful?" said Towe. Well, 
not to Preacher Man. who submitted to 
a half-minute postgame interview and 
then look refuge behind his bolted lock- 
cr-room door for half an hour before 
coming forth to pronounce it all "part 
of life." 

It was DrieseJI's game plan, as much 
as "life," that undid him. however. He 
played the entire first half using a zone 
press, but State solved that easily and 
got the ball upcourt to free men, usu- 
ally Thompson, who wound up with 37 
points. The zone press had carried Mary- 
land this season and Lefty was loath to 
shelve it until halftime- at which point 
he trailed 53 44. Then, after his team 
fought back and look the lead 85-83 
with four minutes remaining, Driesell 
ordered a stall that inhibited Maryland's 
surge as effectively as any State de- 
fense could have. Driesell’s strategy 
did get the normally reliable MeMillen 
to the free-throw line twice in bonus 
situations but he missed and that, 
too, is life. It is also why N.C. State 
is 12-0 and Maryland is 10-1. end 


JONATHAN LIVINGSTON LIQUORI 

Like the celebrated seagull. Marty Liquori is a free spirit who is determined to excel. Last week's two-mile indoor 
race in Maryland indicated that his heel is well and that he is back on the right track by DAN LEVIN 


F or Marly Liquori il was an eve- 
ning of satisfaction and relief. For 
Boh Wheeler it was an evening of tri- 
umph. Ar.d for holh. in the afterglow 
of their respective successes, there was 
a mood of promise, of impending ex- 
citement, the recurring sense that big 
things might soon begin to happen, for 
them and between them. 

Another indoor track season began 
last week at the University of Maryland, 
and both Liquori and Wheeler were 
there, but in different races and with dif- 
ferent goals. Liquori. entered in the two- 
mile. hoped only to finish respectably. 
Wheeler, who reached the 1.500-meter 
semifinals at Munich, was in the mile 
and would be satisfied only with a vic- 
tory. Both got what they wanted. 

Bob Wheeler's 4:00.5 was more than 
three seconds faster than his previous 
best indoors, and fora runner who claims 
his only concern is winning, not time. 
Wheeler's reference to “several sub-four- 
minutc-milc possibilities'' for himself in 
upcoming weeks is intriguing. 

Liquori, once considered America's 
best miler, provided a more subtle form 
of drama than Wheeler. The thing about 
his comeback, as they called it, was that 
it had started from so far back. This 
was Liquori's first race in 1 1 months, a 
time of discouragement, recurring pain 
and concern that his career may have 
been ended by the bone spur in his left 
heel. The mile had always been his race, 
but he had entered the longer event be- 
cause training for it would require less 
speed work and, therefore, less pounding 
of his troubled foot. His training had 
been outdoors though, and he was wor- 
ried about what might happen to his 
heel on the relatively sharp turns of 
Maryland's ll-laps-to-the-mile indoor 
track. And now he stood at a starting 
line once more, pale and whippet thin 
and. to those w-ho knew best of his tra- 
vail, very vulnerable. Barry Brown, the 
w inner of this race for the last two years, 
took the lead on the first lap, then lost 
it on the fifth to England's fan Stewart, 


bronze medalist in the 5.000-meter run 
at Munich. Liquori. looking relaxed and 
confident, settled in behind the leaders, 
a tight fifth in the early going. But then, 
just past the half-mile mark, he became 
a distant fifth. His stride seemed hes- 
itant and, although he showed no trace 
of a limp, it was evident he was not the 
old Liquori. one who would be dallying 
behind the pace but merely warming up 
for the moment when he would pounce 
on the struggling men ahead. 

Next came a surprise. Just as quickly 
as Liquori had lost his touch, he re- 
gained it. If there were doubts in his 
mind that this was the night to find out 
where all those weeks of 100-plus train- 
ing miles had brought him, they were 
instantly resolved. Finishing the first 
mile, which Stewart covered in a blis- 
tering 4:13.5. Liquori moved past Brown 
into fourth place. Now he went to work 
on Neil Cusack, East Tennessee Stale's 
NCAA cross-country champion who ran 
for Ireland at the Olympics. The two 
traded positions before Liquori. looking 
very much the runner of a year ago, de- 
stroyed him. He would never catch Stew- 
art or Jim Crawford, his stylish New 
York AC teammate who was hanging 
tenaciously to the Englishman- almost 
half a lap separated the two from him — 
but Liquori could test himself. And did 
he ever. Stewart, on his way to a meet 
record 8:28.4, sprinted the last two laps, 
yet Liquori gained about 25 yards on 
him. Striding out in that graceful, eco- 
nomical style that had cut down so many 
runners in the past, he moved almost ef- 
fortlessly to the finish like a man who 
had topped off a nice jog with a pleas- 
ant little dash to keep the juices cir- 
culating. His time of 8:35.2 was as good 
as any he had ever achieved indoors. 
This was more than a comeback. It 
was as though Liquori had excused him- 
self from the room for a minute and 
returned remarking, “As I was saying. 

. . .” Twenty-four hours after the 
race, Liquori still had not felt so much 
as a twinge in his heel. 


The trials of Marty Liquori began in 
October of 1971. Competing in cross- 
country for Villanova, he tore ligaments 
in his left heel. Each morning for most 
of that winter, he would dangle his foot 
in a whirlpool bath, give it diathermy 
and ultrasonic treatments, and then go 
out and run 10 to 15 miles — slowly. Af- 
ter his workouts and each night, he would 
treat the heel with ice packs. Finally he 
tried a five-minute mile, and he could 
not walk the next day. People were call- 
ing him the favorite for the Olympic 
1,500. but the trials were coming up and 
there he was limping past a smorgasbord 
of podiatrists, orthopedists, internists, 
witch doctors, anyone who offered hope. 
In April he saw a doctor he calls Nee- 
dles. who had an arsenal that could have 
been used for knitting. Soon the heel 
looked like a Swiss cheese, but Needles 
said Liquori would be running again in 
10 days. He told him to go out one morn- 
ing and run hard, even if it hurt, and 
then to hurry over for a shot. Liquori 
ran and, his foot all but exploding, 
dashed to Needles' place, only to learn 
the doctor had been taken to the hos- 
pital with an ulcer attack. 

By May Liquori’s hopes of competing 
at Munich had ended, and he stopped 
brooding about it. Carol, his wife, 
says, "It was just the not knowing." 
But he got to Munich anyway, with 
ABC. Liquori has a good TV face — a 
little of the young Leslie Howard, a lit- 
tle Ryan O’Neal — and he had long pro- 
vided reporters with interviews laced 
with bright, provocative banter. He 
says, “Writers are always presenting 
quotes from athletes as if they're ad lib, 
but we're always thinking, "What'll I 
say if I win, what'll I say if I lose?' We 
wonder as we run.” And for years he 
had been telling reporters of his interest 
in broadcasting. "Oh yeah," he says, 
“I was plugging myself. What else can 
you use sports for, but to get a job? I'd 
hate to be 50 years old and hear some- 
one say, 'There's Marty Liquori. He was 
a great runner 30 years ago.' Successful 
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businessman sounds better to me now. 
That takes brains and diplomacy. Ath- 
letes only need brawn." 

Of his experience in Munich he says, 
“It will probably be years before I find 
out if getting hurt was really a lucky 
break. I always thought that when I re- 
tired as a runner I'd start at some little 
TV station and work my way up, but 
here 1 was with ABC in Munich.” 

Liquori has thought a lot about one 
of the dramatic moments a! Munich, 
Jim Ryun's fall there, and says, “In one 
way I felt sorry for him. to have come 
all that way for nothing. But then I didn't 
know what was worse, to have it all 
end in 10 seconds, like it did for Jim. 
or to have the pain and needles and 
wondering for months." 

By late August Liquori's heel was no- 
ticeably belter. He jogged with Erich 
Segal in Munich's English Garden, and 
in September he and Carol moved to 
Gainesville, Fla., where he enrolled in 
the University of Florida’s graduate 
school of broadcasting. He has since run 
100 miles or more every week with Bar- 
ry Brown and Frank Shorter among oth- 
ers, but until last Saturday the uncer- 
tainty remained. “I've had a long enough 
career,” he said recently, “so that if it 
ended right now I would have to be con- 
tent about it.” In the warm sun, with 
his new-found running buddies, another 
Marty Liquori seems to be coexisting 
with the “successful businessman." For 
example, this impromptu oral review 
of Jonathan Livingston Seagull: "He 
wanted to fly faster than any sea gull 
ever had, and they said he was wast- 
ing his time. The whole point is he 
didn't care what anyone thought, but 
they saw him practicing one night and 
kicked him out. So he went off with 
some other sea gulls, a bunch of out- 
casts who flew just for perfection, and 
they trained together. So many people 
dismiss running, but I think if they 
read Jonathan Livingston Seagull they'd 
understand." 

And Jonathan Livingston Liquori is 
still a free spirit. After the race in Mary- 
land, he announced he would run the 
mile at the Philadelphia Track Classic 
this weekend. A soul mate named Bob 
Wheeler will be competing there too, in 
the 880-yard run. But their flight pat- 
terns appear to put them on a collision 
course. Oh. how the feathers arc going 
to fly. end 


Although he finished third. Liquori showed ample flashes of his old effortless style. 


NOW 
HALF THE 
NINES 
ARE TENS 


Suffering at plate and gate, the 
American League split paths with the 
National and. in a revolutionary 
move, put another man in the game 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



Commissioner Kuhn, who spoke and voted for 
the designated hitter, faces the opening sal- 
vo in a barrage of post-decision questions. 


Two progressives. K.C. Owner Ewing Kauff- 
man ( center) and Cincy's Francis Dale (right), 
discuss DPH with Negotiator John Gaherin. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY S 


Y es, operator, that's the party I want. 

Hello, Bob? Bob Newhart? Yeah, 
it’s me again — Abner Doubleday. I 
thought you might remember. It sure 
has been a long time. Yeah, we sold the 
game I was telling you about. The one 
with the pillows, the chalk lines and the 
guy standing up with the stick in his 
hands. Merchandised the hell out of the 
thing. We put it indoors in Houston 
and outdoors everyplace else. We’ve 
drawn about 250 million with it over 
the last 10 years. The big guy right now 
is loony about the colors green and gold, 
and he docs a lot of dancing on top of 
these little buildings we call dugouts. 
There are 23 fellows who will turn their 
lights on so the guys can play at night 
and one who won't, but that's old news. 
Brother, we did something today that is 
really going to frost your glass. Half of 
the teams are now going to play with 
nine guys and the other half with 10. 

"I knew that would make you laugh. 
Bob. I’ll certainly admit it isn't your 
basic, hard-core merchandising. A cus- 
tomer in the Bronx is going to see a dif- 
ferent product than the customer in 
Queens. People on the North Side of Chi- 


,4 working session at the Sheraton-O'Hare. At 
right is Cub Owner Phil Wrigley. American 
League President Joe Cronin at his elbow. 


cago won't know what the guys on the 
South Side are talking about. In Los An- 
geles they already think we are trying 
to teach an octopus to skip rope. 

“Sure, I'll call you back if we do any- 
thing else with it. You slapping your 
knee. Bob? Don’t blame you. After 103 
years of doing things in a way every- 
body understood, we are really spinning 
the old swizzle stick on 'em. You think 
it sounds like madness, eh? Well, if I'm 
still around in the middle of October, 
I’ll try to get back to you.” 

It was just past four o'clock at the Sher- 
aton-O'Hare Motor Hotel in Rosemont, 
III. last Thursday afternoon when ma- 
jor league baseball fessed up to the fact 
that it was going both mod and mad. 
Owners and general managers represent- 
ing every team in the American and Na- 
tional Leagues came streaming out of 
the Lancaster Room, and each looked 
as if something dire had been done, 
something revolutionary, something bi- 
zarre. Commissioner Bowie Kuhn told 
what: the American League was going 
to run a three-year test on DPH — des- 
ignated pinch hitter. The National 


League had said no thanks, not for us. 

Oh. the leagues had split before. A 
dozen years ago, for example, the Am- 
erican League expanded and the Na- 
tional League did not. The American 
League schedule was 162 games, the Na- 
tional 154. But that was a smallish mat- 
ter. The acceptance of the designated 
pinch hitter by the American League 
and its rejection by the National sep- 
arate the leagues radically. The DPH 
permits the American League to play 
with 10 men on a side while the Na- 
tional League continues to field the hal- 
lowed nine, and that is at least half a 
brand-new ball game, as Madison Av- 
enue might say. 

The DPH bats for the pitcher. There 
is just one reason for his existence: to in- 
crease hits and scoring. He never fields 
and the pitcher never bats. The DPH 
continued 



NINES AND TENS continued 


has come into being because of the pro- 
longed scoring slump in baseball and 
the fact that, with few exceptions, pitch- 
ers are lousy hitters. 

The new rule reads in part: 

"A pinch hitter may be designated to 
bat for the starting pitcher and subsequent 
pitchers in any game without otherwise 
affecting the status of the pitcher(s) in 
the game. A designated pinch hitter for 
the pitcher must be selected prior to the 
game. . . . 

"He shall not take a position in the 
field nor shall he appear as a pinch 
runner. 

"Pinch hitters for a designated pinch 


hitter may be used. Any substitute pinch 
hitter for a designated pinch hitter him- 
self becomes a designated pinch hitter. A 
replaced designated pinch hitter shall not 
re-enter the game in any capacity." 

There are some who will say that the 
American League merely has a brand- 
new rope with which to hang itself, be- 
cause the DPH will be allowed in nei- 
ther the World Series nor the All-Star 
Game, prime events by which the pub- 
lic tends to evaluate the strengths of the 
two leagues. The American League has 
managed to win three of the last five 
World Series, but has lost nine of the 
past 10 All-Star Games. People have 
been saying nasty things about the Amer- 


ican League. With reason. Since 1963 
the National has outdrawn the American 
by more than 30 million paying cus- 
tomers and has been either fortunate or 
farsighted enough to build seven new 
stadiums with vast parking areas. In 1972 
only three National League teams — At- 
lanta, San Diego and San Francisco — 
failed to reach one million in attendance, 
but only three American League fran- 
chises — Detroit, Boston and Chicago — 
hit that total, and there have been re- 
ports of red ink here and there. The Oak- 
land A’s drew 921,323, becoming the 
first world champions to fall below a mil- 
lion in more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury. The New York Yankees (966,328) 
dropped below the million mark for the 
first time since 1945. The Texas Rang- 
ers played to only 662,974 in their first 
year in Arlington. The Minnesota Twins, 
one of the league’s brighter franchises, 
drew a paltry 797,901, which compares 
very poorly with their 1,483,547 in 1967. 
In Baltimore, where Oriole management 
had felt a good divisional race would im- 
prove attendance, the good race came 
but the fans did not. Baltimore’s atten- 
dance dropped to 899,950 after three con- 
secutive million-plus years with runaway 
winners in the AL East. 

Feeling the pinch, the American 
League has designated a pinch hitter as 


a gate attraction. Although the well-off 
National League declined to go along, 
it may elect to do so as early as 1974 if 
the DPH is a hit. There is no disputing 
the National's superiority at the plate — 
a league average of .248 to the Amer- 
ican's .239 in 1972. It is in run scoring 
that the difference suddenly has widened 
to a shocking degree. The Nationals, 
who scored 129 more runs than the 
Americans in 1971, amassed 824 more 
last season. 

The main trouble with the American 
League has not been in itself but in its 
stars. There were 17 players who drove 
in 80 or more runs in the NL in 1972 
but only six in the AL, and of those 
Dick Allen of the White Sox and John 
Mayberry of Kansas City had just 
switched leagues. 

Will the designated hitter increase 
scoring in the American League? Ab- 
solutely. How much? Maybe two runs 
a game, maybe more. And because the 
American League is utilizing the DPH 
while the National League is not, the 
rule will attract much more attention 
than if both leagues had adopted it si- 
multaneously. Imagine that you are a 
devout Chicago Cub fan just returned 
from a year in Afghanistan, and you 
are wondering at the wisdom of the trade 
sending Starting Pitcher Bill Hands to 
Minnesota for Reliever Dave LaRoche. 
You have just come from Wrigley Field 
and seen LaRoche belted around in the 
late innings by the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
You turn on the television set to dis- 
cover that the Twins and Angels are 
tied at 5-5. Bill Hands is still pitching 
for the Twins. Well, wonders never cease 
in baseball, but it crosses your mind 
that a starting pitcher is not usually 
around when the score is 5-5. Especially 
Bill Hands. "Who manages the Twins?” 
you ask the friend who went to the Cub 
game with you. “Frank Quilici,” he an- 
swers. “Frank Quilici,” you say, “is an 
idiot.” 

Hands gets the final out of the inning 
and walks from the mound. The ninth 
man in the batting order is due to lead 
off for Minnesota in the bottom of the 
eighth. In your dear little Cub heart you 
know that Bill Hands gets about one 
hit every season and that he ruins so 
many rallies the CIA is considering him 
for permanent employment. But of 
course you never see Bill Hands. It is Har- 
mon Killebrew who steps up to the plate 
to start the bottom of the eighth, and Kil- 
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lebrew homers. You think now that Qui- 
lici is no dummy at all because he has 
kept Harmon for the right pinch-hit- 
ting spot in the game. 

"That’s the third homer of the day 
for Killcbrew,” says Announcer Curt 
Gowdy. Obviously he meant "year.” It 
is only when you see Hands back on 
the mound in the ninth that your head 
starts to whirl. "How is he still in the 
game? I just saw them hit for him.” 
you react in puzzlement. And then you 
remember something vaguely from an 
old letter about the American League 
having gone daffy. 

In less than a month baseball teams 
will be going to spring training (barring 
a players’ strike), and the new rule will 
be tested for the first time on March 3 
at Tinker Field in Orlando. Minnesota 
will be playing the Detroit Tigers and 
that game, as well as one played the fol- 
lowing day between the same clubs in 
Lakeland, is certain to draw a lot of 
both fans and reporters. 

Since the new rule does not apply to 
inter-league exhibition games, managers 
are going to have to learn quickly what 
they want to do with their DPH and 
how they want to shape their clubs in re- 
lation to him. The Boston Red Sox have 
splendid options in Tommy Harper, a 
hitter with speed and power, and a su- 
perior defensive outfielder named Rick 
Miller whom they could play in center 
field when they want to use Harper as 
the DPH. 

The rule gives Billy Martin much more 
maneuverability with his Detroit Tigers. 
For several seasons Detroit has had an 
oversupply of outfielders some a little 
long in the tooth. But Martin now can 
field a team that will seem a lot young- 
er than it is. He has Al Kaline. Jim Nor- 
thrup. Mickey Stanley, Willie Horton. 
Paul Jata. Ike Brown. Gates Brown and 
Frank Howard— all of whom have 
played in the outfield. Some have field- 
ed very well ( e.g ., Kaline and Stanley) 
and others not so well (Howard, Gates 
Brown). Al first base Norm Cash, How- 
ard. Kaline. Bill Freehan and Duke Sims 
all have had experience, but none is go- 
ing to bring memories of Hal Chase rush- 
ing to mind. The Tigers have asked Rich 
Reese, a talented defensive first baseman 
released last year by the Twins, to come 
to spring training. Reese has hit three 
grand-slam homers as a pinch hitter; 
no American League player ever hit 
more. Think, oh think, of the possibil- 
eonilntied 
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ities. It will be amazing if Mickey Lol- 
ich or Joe Coleman, Detroit's lop pitch- 
ers, ever come to bat. Last year the two 
of them had a total of 15 singles in 171 
times up. 

Earl Weaver, manager of the Orioles, 
doubts that many of his pitchers will 
get to the plate, either, even though he 
has a good hitter by pitchers' standards 
in Jim Palmer (.224). “The pitcher sel- 
dom hits more than .220,’’ Weaver says, 
"and teams are going to go for more of- 
fense. The designated hitting rule is also 
going to cut down on bunting. You will 
tend to go more for the big inning rath- 
er than scratch around for a run. You 
won't eliminate the bunt in the late in- 
nings, of course. Teams will still be scuf- 
fling to get one run ahead from the sev- 
enth inning on.” 

In a strange way, the new rule may 
be of special benefit to the Orioles. Bal- 
timore's excellent starting staff pitched 
62 complete games in 1972. "I think 
that if the rule had been in effect then,” 
Weaver says, "we would have had 100 
complete games. Very often Mike Cuel- 
lar or Pat Dobson would give up a 
run early and then get stronger as he 
went along. The fact that we didn't score 
much often meant that the starter had 
to come out when he was behind 2-1 or 
1-0; we had to try to get a run. Now the 
pitcher will not have to come out in 
such circumstances." Overnight Balti- 
more gains a big plus. 

"Since the rule is new nobody knows 
exactly how it will work out,” Weaver 
continues. “I think you might use a play- 
er with 10 or 12 years of experience as 
your designated hitter — one who is slow 
in the field or maybe has a sore arm. 
That way you wouldn't lose his bat when 
you would normally take him out for a 
defensive replacement in the game. It 
may be possible to carry fewer pitchers. 
Instead of 1 1 or so you might need less. 
Still, if you play a Saturday game and 
have to come back with a doubleheader 
on Sunday, and you get pretty well 
chewed up in that Saturday game, you 
are going to use a lot of pitchers any- 
way.” 

Elements of baseball that have been 
treasured by purists are going to un- 
dergo some drastic changes. A good-hit- 
ting pitcher like Terry Forster of the 
White Sox (.463 over his first two sea- 
sons in the majors) would appear to be 
penalized, though a really good-hitting 
pitcher could be declared a designated 
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hitter for a poor-hitting pitcher. Forget 
about applauding the starting pitcher 
when he comes to bat late in the game. 
He won’t be coming to bat. He will 
have to get his hand as he goes to or 
from the mound. The stalling of the lead- 
off man before he steps into the batter's 
box so that the pitcher can get a breath- 
er in the dugoul after his batting chore 
will also be a thing of the past. And 
that tedious business of whether the 
pitcher is or is not going to wear his jack- 
et in those rare instances when he reach- 
es first base will blessedly be abandoned. 
Best of all, the game’s dreariest dead mo- 
ment — the reliever's ride from the bull- 
pen to the mound — will occur far less 
frequently. 

Retaliation against a pitcher who 
throws at hitters is another fascinating 
matter that will need some thought. How 
to accomplish it? A man can show a 
ton of courage if he is able to knock hit- 
ters down without fear of finding some- 
thing stuck in his own car. 

The Angels could be one of the teams 
most helped by the rule. In 1 972 they com- 
piled a set of remarkably frustrating sta- 
tistics. California actually outhit Oak- 
land, Chicago, Detroit and Baltimore, 
but was the worst in the majors at scor- 
ing runs. Bob Oliver led the Angels with 
70 runs batted in (in 134 games, after 
being traded from Kansas City), but no- 
body else had as many as 50. 

"Speaking from a selfish point of 
view,” says Angel General Manager Har- 
ry Dalton. “I like the rule. When Frank 
Robinson feels up to working only half 
a day. he could be our designated hit- 
ter. So could Oliver or Vada Pinson. I 
do not sec the designated hitter always 
hitting in the nine hole. Far from it. I 
can see him in the three, four and five 
spots, loo. And the fans arc going to 
do a lot of guessing about who the des- 
ignated hitters are going to be.” 

Absolutely. It seems the American 
League has said something very impor- 
tant to the National: "It’s time for a 
change, and we are going our own way." 
Right now, three very big men in base- 
ball are standing on a hilltop with skis 
on. Their names arc Bowie Kuhn, who 
backed the play: Joe Cronin, whose 
American League will reap the harvest 
or the whirlwind: and Chub Feeney, the 
president of a National League that 
chose to stand fast. In early April they 
all start down the hill. It is going to be 
some kind of ride. end 
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DOWN OFF YOUR HIGH HORSE! 

In England the (blue) blood sport of fox hunting is under attack, preyed on by packs of saboteurs who harry 
and hound the horsemen, driving them to distraction— and sometimes revenge by CLIVE GAMMON 


W ell, fox hunters are difficult," said 
lain McNayof the Hunt Saboteurs 
Association. "They are often very big 
men on top of big horses. It's hard to 
hold a reasonable conversation with 
them, though I must confess that last 
Christmas they surprised me. We'd gone 
out in force. 40 or 50 of us. to hit the 
West Kent Hunt and we started with a 
poster demonstration at the meet. Then 
over came a round of drinks for us. com- 
pliments of the hunt. 1 sniffed mine pret- 
ty hard before I drank it. 

"That must have been just a Christ- 
mas truce, though. Two hours later, with 
the hounds no more than 20 yards be- 
hind the fox, I got between them, try- 
ing to lay a smoke screen. The hounds 
were soon milling around, distracted. 
They'd lost the fox when I was jumped 
by two burly huntsmen. They were go- 
ing to do me over but happily by this 


time we were in some man’s backyard. 
He came out roaring to get off his land 
and I was able to slip away. A nasty mo- 
ment. though.” 

McNay, a slight, pale accountant in 
his early 20s, certainly looked no match 
for a couple of brawny huntsmen. And 
it was odd. as well, to be talking about 
foxhounds and the misty, wintry fields 
of rural England when out of his office 
window you could look down on Lon- 
don's Soho, a garish complex of porn 
shops, restaurants and strip clubs. He 
was also making me nervous. 

"There's no problem, is there, if you 
stay inside your car?” I asked him. 

McNay considered this judiciously. 
"Just don't get trapped, that’s all. We 
had difficulty in Surrey one day this year. 
A very inexperienced member drove into 
a small car park. They blocked the exit, 
then chased him around with a Land 


Rover and ended up ramming him. Did 
a lot of damage. But no seasoned sab- 
oteur would allow that to happen.” 

I made a swift note to hire a car in- 
stead of using my own for my coming 
outing with the Hunt Saboteurs Asso- 
ciation, a group of 2,000 anti-blood- 
sports activists that evokes very much 
the same response from the English fox- 
hunting class as the IRA does in Prot- 
estant East Belfast. And in England, right 
now, fox hunting is a very emotive sub- 
ject. Everything conspires to make it con- 
troversial. Fox hunting is undeniably an 
upper-class sport. Men in red coats 
(strictly, "pink”) on horseback cannot 
help looking arrogant even if they are 
not. It isn't difficult to label the whole 
activity a grotesque, feudal survival, 
from the stirrup cup at the meet to the 
last notes of the kill sounded on a hunt- 
ing horn in the gathering dusk. Or you 



can call it one of the last colorful pieces 
of pageantry left in the English coun- 
tryside and demand its preservation. 

And naturally there's an ecological ar- 
gument. The sports say that hunting on 
horseback is the most effective way of 
keeping foxes down to an acceptable 
population level and also, paradoxically, 
that if it weren't for hunting all the fox- 
es would have been shot long ago. Nat- 
urally there are plenty of people who 
deny this. 

But these are really surface arguments. 
What happens in an English fox hunt is 
that a lot of people on a lot of horses 
with many dogs chase a small animal 
for a long time until they kill it, if nec- 
essary digging it out of the lair in which 
it has taken refuge. “Maybe you're sit- 
ting idly watching television on a Sat- 
urday afternoon," McNay had said to 
me when I first met him, “and it passes 
through your mind that there are many 
people taking part in sport on a Sat- 
urday, mostly kicking a soccer ball about 
or watching others do it. But there's a 
liny minority who are getting their kicks, 
their enjoyment, out of chasing a ter- 
rified wild animal through the country- 


side, sometimes for hours, and at the 
end they kill it. I can't sit back and let 
them do it. I have to do something pos- 
itive. There’s a limit to what any one per- 
son can do, but suppose I save 10 foxes 
in a season. For a few hours I've spent 
my life in a positive way.” 

This particular day in Soho (ironically, 
the name of this seedy quarter is said to 
go back to the Middle Ages when it 
was green woodland to the west of Lon- 
don and echoed to the huntsman’s cry — 
So-ho! So-ho!) was a busy one for 
McNay. Every morning paper had car- 
ried the story that Princess Anne had 
spent a day hunting with the Zetland 
pack in Yorkshire. For half a century, 
at least, no member of the immediate 
royal family, sensitive to public opinion, 
had gone fox hunting. “Perhaps the 
Queen will be displeased," a palace 
spokesman was reputed to have said. 

McNay, though, had not been entire- 
ly displeased. In fact there was an ob- 
servable glint of battle in his eye. "Would 
you happen to know how to start off a 
letter to a princess?” he asked. 

"Try ‘Your Royal Highness,' " I told 
him. He drew up a typewriter and tapped 
a polite note to Anne, inviting her to 
join the next strike of the Hunt Sab- 
oteurs. “I bet she won’t even answer,” 
he said, reaching for the telephone, "but 
the papers will love it.” 

I had to call him back to the matter 
at hand. "Well, yes," he said, "I think 
you might enjoy meeting our South Dor- 
set group. Very primitive huntsmen 
down there in Dorset. You should have 
an excellent day’s sport." 

At this point I realized that the Hunt 
Saboteurs enjoyed their sorties. In fact, 
hunt sabotaging seemed to be showing 
signs of developing into a sport in its 
own right. It had everything that was 
needed to make it a valid field sport. In- 
timate contact with the countryside. The 
pitting of wits against a crafty quarry 
well able to defend itself. The wild ex- 
hilaration of the chase, with physical 
danger ever present. At the end of the 
day, victory or defeat. 

McNay talked about it in just this 
vein. "It's great," he said, "to gel out 
there in the woods at dawn when it’s 
cold and clear.” The traffic roared down 


Greek Street but he was a hundred miles 
away from it. "It's a thrill when you 
find a hole that they've stopped up." A 
lot of hunts employ earth-stoppers who 
go out the night before the meet, while 
the foxes are abroad in search of prey, 
to block their lairs to make sure they 
have no refuge during the next day's 
hunting. Instruction No. I in "BasicTac- 
tics for the Disruption of Fox Hunts," 
a sheet of helpful hints that McNay had 
given me to study, was concerned with 
just this. 

"Yes," said McNay, "you'll enjoy it 
in Dorset. You might practice a little 
fast rolling into ditches, and the quick- 
er you learn to scramble over a hedge 
the better." I looked up to see if he was 
smiling, but he was not. "I’m staying 
in the car, remember?” I told him. 

The venue did not turn out to be 
South Dorset after all. A late-night tele- 
phone call switched it to Wiltshire. An- 
other, two nights later, to Somerset. 
Either the Hunt Saboteurs' security 
was highly professional or they did 
not trust me. Probably both. Trustingly 
though, after the last call which an- 
nounced that we would hit the Men- 
dip Farmers' Hunt in Somerset, 1 booked 
into a hotel in Shepton Mallet that 
was recommended in a good food 
guide. If I was going to get ridden 
down next morning, I reasoned, I might 
as well enjoy my last night. 

When the headwaitcr came up with 
an odd look on his face immediately 
after the smoked eel, I thought he was 
going to tell me that they had run out 
of Clos de Vougeot '65. Not at all. 
"There are some, er, gentlemen outside 
to see you,” he said. Evidently I had slith- 
ered in his estimation and soon I could 
see why. In the foyer stood a small group 
of youths with shoulder-length hair, 
frayed denims and necks hung with 
chains from which dangled mystical sym- 
bols. One of them appeared to have been 
awarded the Iron Cross, which he wore, 
somewhat inconsistently, on the breast 
of a jacket announcing him to be a cor- 
poral in the U.S. Air Force. Momentarily 
I felt a sharp pang of sympathy for the 
Mendip Farmers' Hunt, but my visitors 
came forward smiling shyly, revealing 
in their midst a tiny, apple-cheeked girl, 
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nol more than 17, and when they spoke 
in soft West Country burrs I soon re- 
alized how mistaken T was. They were 
wearing uniforms, just like the red-coat- 
ed huntsmen. The barmaid made the 
same mistake, though, when I brought 
them inside. ‘‘No scrumpy sold here,” 
she snapped. "It makes you people ob- 
streperous.” Scrumpy is a rough, home- 
made Somerset cider. 

I told her to give my friends what 
they wanted, half-pints of bitter ale. "We 
always have this problem," Phillip Gray 
sighed. He turned out to be the leader 
of the local Hunt Saboteurs group. ‘‘You 
know what the fox hunters call us? Long- 
haired, layabout students. Well, all right, 
we've got the hair. But students? We 
posted notices in every campus around 
Bath and Bristol but we didn't get a sin- 
gle volunteer. They’re more interested 
in Che Guevara than stopping fox hunt- 
ing. I'm an engineering apprentice. We 
all work. Layabouts? Those huntsmen 
arc out three times a week chasing fox- 
es. Who are the layabouts?" 

I calmed him with another bitter. 
"We've got difficulties with this hunt," 
said Phillip. "We've only hit them once 
before and we don't know the ground 
well, so it will hardly be worth going 
out to unstop earths in the early morn- 
ing. Tomorrow we're going to have to 
improvise." 

"Pity you couldn't come to see us 
doing the Beaufort," said another kid. 
"That's just about the poshest hunt in 
England, with the Duke of Beaufort up 
on his big bay horse. Now that's really 
funny." 

"Or an otter hunt," said the girl, Su- 
san. “Like the Courtney Tracy. That's 
in the summertime, though. We had 60 
saboteurs out for the last hunt of the sea- 
son, and six of us dressed up in hunt uni- 
forms blowing horns, confusing every- 
thing. It was absolute comedy. All those 
awful people in green uniforms with 
steel-shod poles for prodding the otter. 
They went home early. They only caught 
two otter all last season." 

"We got them in Lincolnshircas wellf” 

"We chased them across into Wales.” 

"All right," said Phillip. "Take ileasy. 
It's a fox hunt tomorrow and that's a 
lot tougher." He glowered at a full-scale 
map spread across his knees. "Get word 
to everyone to meet at Farrington Gur- 
ney," he said. "That's a couple of miles 
from where the hunt is going to meet at 
Clapton. If we turn up earlier than nec- 
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essary at Clapton they'll know and they'll 
try to fix the meet for somewhere else. 

"The ones you really have to watch 
out for are the hunt supporters. Most 
of them are big, mealy farm workers, 
the type that can swing a 25-gallon milk 
churn up onto a truck. The last time we 
hit the Beaufort one of them said he 
was going to pick me up and put me in 
his pocket.” 

Maybe I could stay with Susan. I 
thought. They wouldn't hit a girl, would 
they? I decided I didn't want to hear 
any more horror stories. Leaving them 
to their bitter, I went upstairs to study 
my basic-tactics sheet. 

Most of the suggestions were straight- 
forward. Bogus horn-blowing to distract 
the hounds. Pretending to be a support- 
er and giving misleading instructions to 
the hunt (“He went thataway!"). Spray- 
ing strong-smelling but harmless sub- 
stances from aerosol cans on roads and 
at field entrances to deaden the hounds' 
sense of smell. Driving slowly down 
country lanes with the choke out for 
the same purpose. Laying a smoke screen 
between hounds and quarry with a ma- 
rine distress signal if the gap between 
them is closing rapidly. Some instruc- 
tions were mildly naughty — "Call the 
hounds ‘dogs' within earshot of the 
huntsman. His sensibilities are not de- 
signed to take it" — but most of them 
backed up the Hunt Saboteurs' claim 
to be nonviolent. Walk away from a po- 
tential fight. Cooperate with police ("It's 
nice to have them around sometimes"). 
Try to see that the press doesn't stir 
things up for a story. Don't frighten 
the horses. None of this would apply to 
me, of course. 1 would be inside the 
car. casting a cool, amused eye on the 
proceedings. 

I woke to rain rattling on the win- 
dow: a cold, wet, blustery December 
morning. I cased myself into my sab- 
oteurs' survival gear. Inconspicuous 
sweater and pants, drab green and 
brown. Soft hat, well pulled down. An 
old raincoat. If the need arose I reck- 
oned I could pass as an unsuccessful 
farmer, feudal down to my rubber boots. 
"God bless your honor!" I rehearsed 
to the mirror, courteously opening a gate 
for the Master of Foxhounds. 

I was slightly ashamed an hour later 
as the local saboteurs tumbled out of a 
Ford camper and a battered Land Rov- 
er. More cars brought a London con- 
tingent led by Iain McNay. We must 


have been 25 strong. Nobody else looked 
like a feudal farmer. Some carried high- 
ly polished brass hunting horns that they 
referred to as bugles. Others had aero- 
sol sprays labeled "Anti-Mate” and 
"No-Fol,” compounds intended by the 
manufacturers to make life difficult for 
bitches in season but on this day meant 
to put hounds off the scent. We gath- 
ered around the 2 1 /i-inch-to-a-mile map 
that showed every field and cottage. 
"Reckon they'll go down Folly Hill to- 
ward Midsomer Norton," said Phillip. 
"Buglers ought to get away now.” Four 
specialists who were going to hide in dif- 
ferent parts of the woods to try to split 
the pack with bogus calls were driven 
away. 

Phillip surveyed his remaining force. 
"Back into the transport,” he said. 

"Hang on a minute!" shouted Susan. 
"Miss Smith is on her way!" 

Down the road, through the rain, plod- 
ded a small square lady with short gray- 
ing hair. She carried a huge shopping 
bag from which hung a towel. "Miss 
Annie Smith." muttered McNay. "She 
hits every hunt within 50 miles of Bris- 
tol. Comes out on the bus. She's a gal- 
lant old girl but she's not fast enough 
to get out of trouble. And she's very 
good at causing it. We'll have to try to 
find a car role for her.” 

"Good morning, m'dears," beamed 
Miss Smith. Out of her bag she hauled 
a plastic bottle that held half a gallon 
of a brown, evil-looking compound. 
"Saboteurs Special, me loves," she said, 
shaking it vigorously. "Made it meseff!" 

"In thecar, Annie," said Phillip, "and 
try to stay in it for a while." I pulled 
out behind the last car as our caravan 
moved slowly off. 

The meet itself was on a patch of 
green grass in the middle of Clapton. 
McNay was right. The men on horse- 
back looked huge. One of them, pos- 
sibly the master, doffed his cap to the 
saboteurs, who were already moving 
around spraying the roadway and the 
hedges close to the hounds. "Good 
morning!" he said. So far all was for- 
mal and expected, the early moves of 
grandmasters in a chess game. "Maybe 
we should prosecute them under the 
clean-air act," said a glacial-looking lady 
rider, wrinkling her nose. 

Within minutes the hunt was clattering 
down the road, as forecast by Phillip, 
toward Midsomer Norton. A Land Rov- 
er full of saboteurs followed close on 


the horses* heels. I was a little slow in 
starting up and a small farm truck slipped 
in front of me. It didn't pick up speed, 
though. It ground forward at 5 mph 
and when I saw the driver grinning back 
at me I realized that this was a hunt sup- 
porter, sabotaging the saboteurs. My 
cover had been penetrated. The tactic 
was not successful for long, however. 
Uninvolved motorists, actually going 
about their business, honked loudly. The 
hunt supporter had to speed up and soon 
I was pulling in behind the other sab- 
oteur vehicles at a farm gate. Baptism 
of fire, hey? I left the car without think- 
ing about my security, anxious to tell 
the others. 

They didn't seem overly interested. 
Paul was sitting on the grass, nursing 
his left foot. “Trod on," he said dis- 
gustedly. The others were inclined to dis- 
miss the incident as not proven, so far 
as malice was concerned. Having a 
horse's rump shoved in your face and 
your fool stomped on could be acci- 
dental. Really feudal hunt supporters, 
somebody said, had been known to say 
'Sorry' to the horse when it happened 
to them. 

We could see the hunt moving slowly 
down the valley below us, not purpose- 
fully, still looking for a scent. Then they 
disappeared into a small wood. Back in 
the cars again, we set off to get to the 


other side of the valley where we reck- 
oned the riders eventually would emerge. 

It is very hard to follow the progress 
of a saboteur strike because the whole 
thing is a series of small guerrilla ac- 
tions fought over a big area and I only 
could catch glimpses as I took on a new 
role at the request of Phillip, which was 
keeping Miss Smith out of trouble by 
driving her around the periphery of the 
hunt area while she gleefully sprayed 
the hedges with her brown brew. "That’ll 
stop 'em in their tracks, m'dcar," she 
crowed, although it was hard to see how 
the hounds working in the fields inside 
could be affected. 

We came on little dark-eyed Susan 
standing by the abandoned Land Rov- 
er (Basic Sabotage Tactic No. 5: "Don't 
leave cars unattended"). She did not look 
nearly as demure as she had the pre- 
vious evening. "The bloody idiots ran 
out of petrol!" she said. McNay's car 
came roaring up with a canful. 

"Follow me up the hill," McNay 
shouted, ignoring the outburst. From 
the hilltop we could look right down 
into the green basin and there was in- 
deed a sight to be seen — the pack split 
into three while the "gone aways" and 
"tally-hos" rang out from three different 
horns deep in the undergrowth at wide- 
ly separated points. "Buglers doin' a 
good job this morning," said Miss Smith 


approvingly. Red-coated figures in the 
valley bottom were riding around try- 
ing to whip the hounds into a unit again. 

By lunchtime we reckoned that we 
were well ahead on points. There had 
been no kill, or, as saboteurs prefer to 
put it. they hadn’t caught one yet. It 
was early to celebrate but I was about 
to suggest a break when a blond boy, 
very red in the face, came up the road, 
being helped by another saboteur. 

We got him into the back seat of the 
car. His hands were bleeding and his 
breath was coming in gulps. "Big bloke," 
he heaved, "down the bottom there. 
Didn't give me the chance. Maniac in a 
bowler hat on a huge black horse. He 
was whipping me across the head and I 
was saying 'Stop. Stop.' But he wouldn't. 
He was charging me around the field. 
Kept knocking me down on the barbed 
wire." He stopped for breath, then re- 
membered the worst thing. "He got my 
bloody bugle off me!" 

They'd had bad luck, his companion 
said. They'd been bugling in the woods, 
then decided to change ground. They'd 
come into a little clearing where a bridge 
crossed a stream and they’d run straight 
into the whole hunt. "There were peo- 
ple all around," said the second boy. 
"They just sat on their horses watching. 
Their women and all." 

"Never caught a fox, though, did 
they?" said Susan triumphantly. That 
was the cheering thought that was need- 
ed and as we stood there the hunt came 
back up the road, more slowly than they 
started out from the meet. "They’re 
giving up!" said McNay. "They’re 
changing ground!" 

They rode past us, looking straight 
ahead. It was too much for Miss Smith. 
Head and shoulders out of the car win- 
dow she shouted at a group of women rid- 
ers, "Ooh, you cruel, wicked, painted 
hussies!" Someone dragged her back in- 
side fast. Meanwhile I had forgotten my 
resolution to stay in the car some while 
back, and I was standing at the side of 
the road. The hunt had gone by and 
their supporters were following in cars. 
Suddenly I realized that the small blue 
car which was approaching was acceler- 
ating fast and swinging right at me. I had 
a glimpse of a red, angry face at the wheel 
and then I was safe in the hedge. 

“They really get mad, don't they?” 
someone said mildly. At that point I 
knew for sure that I wasn't brave enough 
to make a Hunt Saboteur. end 
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ANNIE SMITH HAS DEVISED FOXY WAYS TO MASK THE SCENT AND WAYLAY THE HOUNDS 


Mr. ROTH 

GOES TO THE KOI I 
SHOW 


Despite his many admirable traits, 

Arnold Roth, an artist who works out 
of Princeton, N.J., simply will not be 
serious. When Roth says, "Real life is a magnacosm of 
sport," as all too frequently he does, he is just having fun 
with us. To Roth, great art is anything but sacred. Viewing 
an old master to which all Princeton recently paid homage, 
he remarked to a museum director, "Best picture I've seen 
since Deep Throat." Scanning a modern masterpiece by 
the eminent Robert Motherwell with Motherwell himself, 
he said, "Wonderful picture. Could you do it in green?" 
The really spooky thing about Roth — the more so because 
he is a man of sane and gentle mien — is that he says he 


paints exactly what he sees. On the 
eve of the winter boat show season, 
Roth offers here a sketchbook of the 
things he secs in New York's show. The irreverence of his ap- 
proach may be excused in part by the fact that Roth has 
never been a yachtsman. "When 1 was a kid, who knew 
from boats?" he says complacently. "The one boat in my 
life was the ferry from Philadelphia. That only got me to 
Camden.” The mature Roth voyages solely on the bays and 
rivers of his mind. That being the wondrous instrument it 
is, who can say Roth does not see what he says he does. Ah 
well, if you run into the Ancient Mariner outside the New 
York Coliseum, don’t panic. Just say Arnold sent you. 
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Roth portrays some handmaidens of publicity. 



He peers in on the ultimate tire kicker. 


And queues the customers for a product of his fevered mind. 





Surely you've seen them: the sales si- 
rens, the little old ladies in life jack- 
ets , the foot-through-the-boat clumsies, 
the sanitation detail, the houseboat 
that's a home. You say you haven't? 
Ah, well, keep looking and you will. 
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/two WOW TO BE WERIOEJS 


Few activities in life can claim as many 
upright daydreamers as those glossy and 
seductive displays called boat shows. 
One's old boat may have been a good 
and faithful servant, but under the spell 
of the new, the urge to junk it tends to 
be overwhelming. When large numbers 
of these dreamers become doers by sign- 
ing sales contracts, the boating industry 
anticipates smooth and profitable sailing 
in the year ahead. As this show season 
begins, the industry's nose for profits is 
fairly aquiver. It has just completed its 
“biggest year in history." the economy 
continues to be strong, boating is grow- 
ing apace and there are more shows than 
ever. Indeed, it takes nearly four pages 
in The Boating Industry just to list the 
bare details. 

Big shows are on right now in San 
Francisco and New Orleans and are com- 
ing soon to Chicago and Miami, but 
the one the industry will be watching 
most closely is the National show in New 
York, oldest and largest of them a II. It 
runs from Jan. 26 to Feb. 4, and if it ap- 
proaches the sales and crowds of that 
vintage year 1969, then 1973 should 
be boffo for boating biz. In '69 the 
New York show drew 421,800 people 
and reported S57.8 million in on-the- 
floor business. Attendance has declined 
in each succeeding year and sales bot- 
tomed out at S50.2 million in 1971 be- 
fore rising to S56.4 million last year. In 
that boom year, if you will pardon a 
few more numbers, there were more than 
nine million boats on the water, uti- 
lized at one time or another by 46 mil- 
lion people, who spent a grand total of 



S3.9 billion on boats and services. In 
the sail vs. powerboat race the engines 
had it, as usual, with more than six mil- 
lion out- and inboards as compared with 
690,000 sailboats. The latest phenom- 
enon in shows — in-the-water events — 
apparently has stimulated sales without 
cutting into the crowds of the traditional 
in-house winter variety. 

Every show has to have a “queen,” i.e., 
the biggest hull one can stufT into a given 
building, and in New York it is a 46-foot 
Bertram motor yacht moored in mid- 
Coliseum. It has a fiber-glass hull, as most 
everything does these days, with that fa- 
mous easy-riding Vee bottom brought 
out years ago by Designer Ray Hunt. 
Powered by two GM diesels, the Bertram 
will cruise from Palm Beach to Nassau 
and back without a fuel stop. Under way, 
ils passengers may tune in a 2 1 -inch col- 
or television or draw a bath in a “color 
coordinated" tub — a rare luxury afloat. 

Judging by the big middle range of 
boats being offered this year — the fish- 
ermen, the small cruisers, the run- 
abouts — there is a wholesome trend in 
design. Gaudy fins that served no pur- 
pose except to ape some of the auto in- 
dustry's excesses have almost entirely 
disappeared, while safety materials, such 
as fire-retardant fiber glass, are coming 
in. Bayhead's 3 1 -foot fisherman is an 
example — and contains enough non-sink 
stuff to keep the occupants above water 
if a major unpleasantness occurs. 

The center-console fisherman contin- 
ues to be a hot item. Two of the newest 
and most interesting arc the redesigned 
21-foot Outrage built by the folks who 
gave you the ubiquitous little Boston 
Whaler, and a 26-footer by Charlie Mor- 
gan. Morgan is the sailorman who built 
a boating empire (which he sold at a 
nice profit to Beatrice Foods) and cam- 
paigned unsuccessfully for the 1970 
America's Cup defense with a sloop of 


his own design. Heritage. After a life- 
time in sail he has switched to power as 
Boca Grande Boats. He leaves astern a 
sailboat field swarming with manufac- 
turers of hulls 30 feet overall or small- 
er. This is the heart of the mass market. 
Most people just can't afford sailing aux- 
iliaries that are much larger. If today's 
30-footer costs as much as yesterday's 
45-footer, well, designers have tried to 
provide as much usable room below - 
decks as was available in the larger craft, 
and there is no doubt they have made 
them easier to handle. 

Biggest sailboat in the National is the 
Cruising 45, designed and built by Ted 
Irwin of St. Petersburg, Fla. As the name 
suggests, it is no racer, but a boat for 
the man who has at least S45,000 to 
spend and wants to poke around under 
sail in considerable comfort. The small- 
est sailboat, an Australian thimble called 
the Binks Dink, is 38 feet and thousands 
less. More typical of the day is a lusty 
little 27-foot sloop from O'Day that dou- 
bles as cruiser and racer. The “27" has 
bunks for five and relatively decent head- 
room for its size and, at 56,995 less sails, 
a favorable dollar-per-foot price tag. 
Alan Gurney, designer of the famed 
ocean speedster Windward Passage, is 
responsible for its lines, and now it be- 
comes O' Day’s flagship, 35.000 boats 
after Hull One. 

Along with a new glitter, the boating 
year undoubtedly will bring new con- 
trols. Some are already on the books: 
maximum loadings for boats under 20 
feet, stricter life-preserver regulations. 
The Federal Environmental Protection 
Agency intends that all boats with toi- 
lets be equipped with holding tanks by 
1978 — a massive and difficult undertak- 
ing. And some form of licensing for boat- 
men seems to be in the offing. For the 
moment, though, the show's the thing. 

—Hugh D. Whall 
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PEOPLE 


® "I t's probably the raciest thing 
I've ever done,” said Mike Hiss, 
rookie of the year in last May's 
Indianapolis 500. "It'll certain- 
ly give me a lot of exposure.” 
The 3 1 -year-old Californian was 
talkingabout being the first male 
nude centerfold in a new mag- 
azine called Playgirl. Hiss was 
in Indianapolis with his wife Ar- 
lene to pose for the picture that 
shows him covered only by his 
racing helmet. "That helmet is 
always good protection," Hiss 
said. When Playgirl Publisher 
Bill Hartford first proposed the 
idea, Hiss said, "My first re- 
action was, 'Absolutely not.' But 
after a while, I couldn't think 
of a good reason not to." After 
an instant negative reaction of 
her own, Arlene relented when 
she realized everything would be 
in good taste. She, interestingly, 
has been driving race cars long- 
er than Mike, but she has yet 
to make a centerfold. 

Not that it's hard. Using a bas- 
ketball and little more for her 
protection. Linda Holeva, a 23- 
year-old graduate of Point Park 
College in downtown Pitts- 
burgh, posed for the Pioneers' 
basketball brochure on a buffalo 
rug, then resumed her duties as 
the team's ball girl. The Pioneers 
don't play that well, but then 


who's watching them very much? 

Wearing a solar topee. ex-As- 
tronaut Neil Armstrong recent- 
ly went to Africa in peaceful 
pursuit of the square-lipped 
white rhinoceros. Not moon- 
lighting, Professor Armstrong, 
an occasional lecturer on envi- 
ronmental studies at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, observed 
the capture of a rhino that was 
immobilized by a drug dart fired 
from an air rifle. Always a man 
of few words, Armstrong said 
that this was the second great ex- 
perience of his life. He did not 
name the first one. 

The now-it-can-be-told depart- 
ment. At one point during 
the season there was a show- 
down in the Pittsburgh Steeler 
locker room. Or maybe it was 
a show off" — and Frenchy Fuqua, 
the intended receiver on the 
now famous deflected pass, won 
as usual. "Everybody fat- 
mouths their rags,” says Fuqua 
of the annual event, “so we have 
this playoff. With an announcer 
and all. They had a white hope, 
Jim Clack, but I put him away 
quickly. Clack broke out with 
powder-blue silk briefs. I coun- 
tered with my red bikinis. He 
pulled on some zebra-stripe 
stockings. I laid my red panty 



' hose on him. He cut back with 
blue velour pants. I broke out 
in plaids. He was fading, and I 
hadn't even got to the bulk of 
my dry goods. 1 hit him with 
the rest of my three-piece red 
suit, with a blood-red turtleneck. 
Then my knockout stuff: threc- 
inch-high-heel white boots, a 
white wool wraparound mono- 
grammed coat, a glass cane. 
When I broke down my white, 
gangster-style hat on one side 
| like only I can, that was it. No 
1 one keeps up with Frenchy Fu- 
j qua in the threads department." 

Ms. Marie McArd, who weighs 
98 pounds, pulled a 12-ton truck 
down a street in Bedford, Eng- 
land— by her teeth. As a crowd 
cheered, McArd clamped her 
jaws on a tow rope and the truck 
advanced 50 yards in three min- 
i utes. It took 30 more minutes 
! and a life-giving beer to restore 
McArd’s voice, whereupon she 
explained her strange mission: 
"I wanted to prove it could be 
j done by a woman." 

Football widows unable or un- 
willing to take Pat Nixon’s ad- 
j vice on how to end their state 
of bereavement (simply watch 
I the games, too, Mrs. Nixon sug- 
gested) have received solace 
from another source. Jay Cobb, 
manager of the Regent Theatre 
in Cedar Falls, Iowa, set up three 
television sets for the ladies in 
the lobby of his theater. Along- 
side the sets he placed a sledge- 
hammer. On New Year's Eve 
he invited the women to antic- 
ipate the morrow's bowl games 
in any way they deemed appro- 
priate. Cobb reports that they 
had a smashing good time. 

Mount Everest climber Chris 
Bonninglon confirmed a suspi- 
; cion shared by many fathers. 

| After returning from an excur- 
I sion with his children, the Brit- 
ish climber reported, "Going on 
a family camping trip with kids 


is infinitely tougher, infinitely 
rougher and infinitely more 
nerve-racking than any moun- 
taineering expedition." 

Toby Kimball, the prematurely 
bald substitute for the Kansas 
City-Omaha Kings (Scorecard, 
Jan. 15), has somehow inspired 
a madness called the Toby Kim- 
ball Movement. A mushrooming 
i fan club, whose motto is Bald 
is Beautiful, makes an infernal 
, racket with air horns whenever 
I Kimball gets into a game or 
scores a point. Hero worship has 
reached such extremes that 
someone stole Kimball's warm- 
up jackets the other night. Two 
| days later Carlos Salazar, foun- 
der of the movement, received 
, a telephone call telling him how 
I he could ransom the sacred ob- 
! jects. The caller told Salazar to 
go to Toby’s Market (no rela- 
tion to Kimball ) in Kansas City. 
There he was to go to the frozen- 
food section and put an envelope 
containing two tickets for the 
Jan 9 game against the Knicks 
in the third frozen turkey pie 
from the top. Then he was to 
wait nearby in his car. Salazar 
did so, and presently a little girl 
appeared with the warmups, 
handed them to Salazar and ex- 
plained that a man had given 
her SI to make the delivery. 

Belinda Green of Australia is the 
new Miss World. What does she 
plan to do with her S7,050 prize 
money? "Well, first of all I have 
to buy 52 boomerangs for my fel- 
low contestants. Then I'll think 
of something to do with the 
rest." Blue Cross? 

The Washington press corps, 
feeling worse for wear, had a 
present for outgoing Secretary 
of Defense Melvin R. Laird, who, 
according to the reporters' rec- 
ords, was undefeated and un- 
scored upon. The gift: a foot- 
ball, inscribed simply, "Laird 
194, Press 0." That's defense. 
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CUTLASS SALON BY OLDSMOBILE. 

ITS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER CUTLASS. 

IN MANY WAYS ITS LIKE A EUROPEAN TOURING SEDAN. 

CONTOURED SEATS FOR PEOPLE. 

STEEL-BELTED RADIALS FOR CURVES. 

SOPHISTICATED SUSPENSION FOR BOTH. 



OLDS CUTLASS SALON. 
IN THE GRAND 
TOURING TRADITION. 


The seats are your first clue to Salon’s 
personality. They're contoured. Deeply 
padded. And upholstered in corduroy-like 
velour or glove-like vinyl. 

The front ones are more like easy 
chairs than buckets. Turn a dial, they recline. 
As in many imported touring sedans. 

Steel-belted radial tires are standard 
equipment. They’re a perfect complement 
to Salon’s special suspension system. It 
provides precision handling characteristics 
you expect in a grand touring car. 

Front and rear anti-sway bars and 
high-rate rear arm bushings let you take 


bumps and curves. In stride. 

In addition, front disc brakes. Turbo 
Hydra-matic transmission, and Rocket 
350 V8 with 4-barrel carburetor are all 
standard equipment. 

Cutlass Salon. 

It’s a new kind of 4-door sedan for 
the driving enthusiast. And we think 
you'll find it a lot like an expensive 
imported touring sedan. Except 
for two things. 

It’s priced much less. 

And it’s built in the U.S. A. _ 
Oldsmobile. Always a step ahead, rr 




COLLEGE 

BASKETBALL 


Harold Peterson 


The Swedes 
are 

meatba/ts 
no more 


Everybody used to feast on little 
Augustana, but now the Vikings 
are parceling out defeats for all 

R ock Island. It is one of those reso- 
nant names that ring in the Amer- 
ican consciousness. Rock Island, that 
"mighty fine line.” Notorious Rock Is- 
land. III., the Union equivalent of An- 
dersonville, where many a Confederate 
soldier ended his war. Rock Island, 
where a maladroit young surveyor 
named Abraham Lincoln once worked. 
But the world has not heard a lot from 
Rock Island recently, ostentation being 
a kind of Lutheran sin eschewed by the 
gentle Swedes who largely settled the re- 
gion. Together with Moline and East 
Moline on the Illinois side of the river 
and Davenport on the Iowa side. Rock 
Islanders, almost unnoticed, have been 
making half the world's tractors and 
farm implements and raising and ship- 
ping a very respectable proportion of 
its grain, beef and pork. Not glamour 
stuff", but handy if you like to eat. 

Least obtrusive of all is the city's lit- 
tle citadel of Lutheranism, Augustana 
College. For generations the pastors of 
rural churches throughout Illinois and 
Iowa sent the brightest of their flocks 
to the alma mater on the bluff’s above 
the Mississippi. From thence they re- 
turned. quieter and more thoughtful than 
ever, to lead their useful, quiet lives. 
And unobtrusiveness was carried to the 
extreme of absolute invisibility by Au- 
gustana 's athletic teams. In 70 years of 
basketball Augustana had exactly three 
seasons in which it won 20 games. The 
1-13 and 3-14 and 7-17 seasons were far 
more common. The first time in many 
years that the college's antique Swedish 



victory bell was rung was when Augus- 
tana won a national championship in 
debate against the Ivy League. The en- 
tire student body met the team at the sta- 
tion and escorted the conquering heroes 
to the bell tower. In an area that raves 
about its high school basketball, Au- 
gustana would get mentioned in a tag- 
end newspaper paragraph after page 
upon page of high school stories. 

The college, in several words, had be- 
come just plain old Augie, a nice re- 
assuring neighbor but no more stimu- 
lating than the girl next door. But with- 
out Augustana itself being particularly 
aware of it, there had been considerable 
change in recent years. The Swedish 
farmers and shippers and implement- 
makers were growing modestly prosper- 
ous — and their sons were growing tall- 
er. It seemed logical to hire a new bas- 
ketball coach and to build a huge new 
field house. The first the outside world 
really knew of this was last March when 
the resurrected Vikings of Augustana 
burst upon the Kansas City NAI A small- 
college tournament. It was like recess 
in a mead hall. The effect to one un- 
forewarned observer was of a whole team 
of 7-foot Max von Sydows suddenly run- 


ning onto the floor in warmup pants, 
von Sydows who were quick, had fine 
moves and could shoot from outside. 
Behind them came half a dozen Liv Ull- 
manns and Ann-Margrets as cheerlead- 
ers — one even named Mary Moline — 
and from up in the stands came an enor- 
mous. awesome noise. A thousand de- 
mented Norsemen, as berserk as their 
ancestors ever had been, had a team to 
cheer about at last. 

The unheralded Vikings, who do in- 
clude some Dutchmen and Germans 
among their cast, pushed No. l-rated 
Eau Claire of Wisconsin to the edge of 
tournament extinction before bowing 
out, their first loss in 18 games. They 
started the 1972-73 season with a 10- 
game streak, then lost to second-ranked 
Sam Houston State by a point on a high- 
ly disputed call in the finals of the Quin- 
cy (III.) Holiday Tournament. 

Orchestrating all this has been a red- 
dish blond, sometimes madman named 
Jim Borcherding, an Eric the Red re- 
incarnated. Borcherding has two blond 
post men, John Laing and Bruce Ham- 
ming. Laing, 7 feet tall, and Hamming, 
almost that high, both tower academ- 
ically, with nearly perfect grade averages. 
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The two whipsaw top-grade competition 
unmercifully, either in a double stack 
power offense or a double low post 2-2- 
I. Among the rest. Chuck Menzer is 
only b'h", but has a way of hitting 50% 
of his shots from beyond 20 feet. Mark 
Brooks, the other wingman, is also a 
good shot and plays fine defense. And 
the man who holds it all together is 6', 
slightly bald Drew Boslcr, who never 
seems to lose his composure. The Vi- 
kings even have that big-school luxury, 
a genuine supersub, Jim VanDcCasteele, 
who really does come into games and 
swish the 25-foot last-second shot in 
overtime. 

It is the front line, though, that makes 
the team go, particularly Laing. Only 
three days out of the infirmary, where 
he was recovering from mononucleosis, 
he outscorcd, outrebounded and out- 
blocked F.au Claire's ballyhooed Mike 
Ratliff. Laing has tremendous jumping 
ability, and for all his aggressive moves 
from the top of the lane, he is one of 
the gentlest men in basketball. 

Augustana got Laing in a typical coup. 
One day John's sister Jean wandered 
into Borcherding's office and told the 
coach that she had a brother who played 
basketball. Borcherding didn’t pay much 
attention until she mentioned that John 
was 6' 8" and still grow ing. Unfortunate- 
ly, Laing led his team to the state tour- 
nament, thereby causing big-time coach- 
es like Ralph Miller of Iowa to pursue 
him. But he still went to Augie; his sis- 
ter sold him on its academic virtues. 

A sensation as a freshman — he came 
off the bench to score 22 points against 
Eau Claire — Hamming did not cost a 
mint to recruit, either. His father is a top- 
rated geography professor at Augustana. 
And Menzer came to Augie because his 
pastor said he should. He has scored 
over 1,000 points in three years. Brooks 
was almost ignored by recruiters. Like 
Menzer, he shoots almost 50% from out- 
side and has scored well over 1,000 
points. Boster was not even highly re- 
garded by Augie, but he quietly does 
such essential things as getting 18 as- 
sists in one game. 

Augustana’s ascension — it is presently 
ranked sixth among small colleges — co- 
incides with the arrival of Borcherding, 
who was hired as a baseball coach. He 
was pressed into service as head bas- 
ketball coach for a typical Augie rea- 
son: his predecessor left to study for a 


doctorate. A fervent disciple of Miller, 
he is a compelling Billy Sunday type. 
“Borch has an incredible sense of tim- 
ing about people.” says Dr. Thomas 
Tredway, dean of Augustana. ‘‘He 
knows precisely when people need to 
be kicked and when they need to be 
told aw , it’s just a game.” 

The Vikings obey Borcherding's de- 
mands for team balance and unselfish- 
ness with such enthusiasm that they make 
Bill Bradley look like Pete Maravich. 
With relish they swallow rules that most 
coaches would blanch at: ‘‘Your squad 
membership is granted by the coach and 
can be revoked at any time. . . . We tol- 
erate no insubordination. Address each 
member of the staff as ‘Coach* or ‘Mr.’ 
You leave the squad if you fail once to 
show proper respect. ... You will al- 
ways be treated fairly here. If you think 
otherwise, come and see me, not any- 
one else. ... No filth, profanity or dirty 
play will ever be tolerated. . . . The play- 
er with the ball is to create a shot for a 
teammate, not for himself.” Etc., etc. 
Heaven forbid that an Augie player 
grandstand. 

The Vikings say they take this and 
love it because the martinet in Borcher- 
ding is only a micron deep. Whatever 
the reason, it works, and Augustana 
marches on through competition both 
thick and thin. Its most recent games 
were supposed to be competitive. First 
came Illinois Wesleyan, toughest of the 
Vikings’ rivals in the College Conference 
of Illinois and Wisconsin. Before last 
year, Augie had lost 10 straight at Wes- 
leyan. Fans poured in for the game at 
Bloomington, and space was so limited 
that some sat on the bench when the play- 
ers left it. The Vikings won by 13. Elm- 
hurst, the foe on Thursday, was co-lead- 
er in the conference and averaging 100.3 
points per game. Augustana shot 56.8%, 
from the floor and Borcherding put in 
the subs when Augie went 30 points 
ahead. North Park, an Evangelical Cov- 
enant school from Chicago, came to 
Rock Island Saturday, and the field 
house again was packed with worried 
rooters. No need to worry. Augustana 
won 78-59. 

Dean Tredway sat in his office high 
atop Zion Hill after the latest rout, 
watching the afternoon light dim over 
the International Harvester plant and 
the John Deere buildings in the valley. 
‘‘There's a nervous guessing game in 


the valley called, ‘When will the Big 
Ten steal Borcherding?' ’* hesaid. ‘‘May- 
be it won’t. Borch knows that basketball 
is not life, and he doesn't want to be 
trapped into winning, either. We all 
know that it will be like Bill Bradley’s 
days at Princeton — nice, almost neces- 
sary, but over and done with finally. 
On the other hand, we also know that 
life is not all libraries and sheep grazing 
on green hills with J. S. Bach floating 
above it all. 

‘‘We are not playing basketball or win- 
ning because other people think it is 
the thing to do. There was resentment 
when this glossy athletic building was 
built. Some people thought the money 
should have gone into classrooms. But 
now even our most conservative old 
Swedes believe this bunch of kids are as 
good representatives morally and hu- 
manistically as they could hope for. That 
is why, although we know there is a 
value in winning games and a value in 
not winning games, this year we'd like 
to experience the virtues of winning.” 


THE WEEK 

by PAT PUTNAM 


Massachusetts invaded the Pa- 
lestra with only a 4-4 record, 
but no one was all that impressed with 
mighty Pennsylvania. “We saw them against 
Harvard and, although they won, we didn't 
feel they showed a killer instinct,” said 
U.Mass Coach Jack Leaman. ‘‘We felt if we 
stayed close, anything might happen in the 
final five minutes.” 

What happened was that Penn did little 
more shooting than the spectators, and 
U.Mass won 62-58, which had Quaker 
Coach Chuck Daly raging. ‘‘This is not the 
Penn team that was ranked second or third in 
the country and blew schools off the floor 
with great talent," he said. "This team has to 
learn how to fight, and right now I don't see 
it in this bunch. They are reluctant shooters." 

Their shyness apparently abated, the 
Quakers came back to down Princeton 58-53. 
"We were playing up to the old Penn rep- 
utation," said Guard John Beecroft. "We 
decided after Massachusetts that we had 
better go out there and play the game." 

St. Joseph's downed Drcxcl 68-53, and 
Mike Bantom came away saying he felt like 
he had been in a fight. *Tve been on cor- 
ners in North Philadelphia that aren’t that 
rough," he said. "I'd rather match talent 

continued 



COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


any day than play a team that tries to neu- 
tralize me by beating me into nothing." 

Canisius gained a leg of the Little Three 
title in Buffalo, whipping Niagara 74-69 be- 
hind Mel Montgomery's career high 25 
points. Providence tuned up for UCLA by 
scoring a record 1 1 8 points to dump Western 
Kentucky by 30, then got 51 points from 
backcourt men Ernie DiGregorio and Kevin 
Spacom in an 86-79 triumph over Duquesnc. 

With Syracuse standing at 9-2 and his 
own club only 6-5, Temple Coach Harry 
Litwack announced he again was thinking 
of retiring. Charged up, the Owls all but 
blew Syracuse out in the first half (34-18), 
hung on and won 63-55 with 12 straight 
free throws at the finish. Syracuse's game 
faltered badly when Dennis DuVal played 
just five minutes before being sidelined by 
a pulled hamstring muscle. 

"Dennis leads us in scoring and assists, 
his quickness helps our press and he mops 
the floor at halftime," said Coach Roy Dan- 
forth. "Other than that, he doesn't do much 
for us." 

1. PROVIDENCE (10-1) 2. ST. JOHN S (9-2) 

QQI ITM At Alabama, where people 
0 U U I II used to think a double drib- 
ble was a pair of grit stains on a lineback- 
er's T shirt, they have discovered that put- 
ting a round ball through a hoop can be 
more than a pause between football sea- 
sons. Saturday night the Tide took a 7-1 rec- 
ord into Nashville, where it had not won 
since the Korean War, bounced high and 
mighty Vandy 83-77 and, for the love of 
Bear Bryant, was atop the Southeastern Con- 
ference. Just four years ago Alabama won 
only four games and thought it was having 
a fair season. Vandy twice took nine-point 
leads in the second half, but then the Com- 
modores began to play as though they 
thought the basket was five rows deep in 
the bleachers. Led by Wendell Hudson with 
22 rebounds and 27 points, Alabama turned 
what Vandy coaches had been calling Su- 
per Saturday into a super disaster. "Our 
bunch has really matured," said 'Bama 
Coach C. M. Newton. 

Elsewhere in the SEC, Kentucky sprinted 
from the cellar into a second-place tie by 
beating Mississippi State 90 81 and shocking 
Florida 95-65. "We had a good game plan," 
moaned Georgia Coach Ken Rosemond af- 
ter losing to Tennessee 79-64. "We wanted 
to do four things and we didn't do any of 
them." Apparently Georgia's first mistake 
was using Tennessee's basket during the pre- 
game warmup. “It stirred my boys up,” 
said Vol Coach Ray Mears. 

"If you treat them like freshmen, they 
play like freshmen," said Georgetown Coach 
John Thompson when he started four first- 
year men against Florida State. "Forget the 
youth myth. You either have it oryou don't." 


They didn't. FSU won 101-70. Still smart- 
ing from three previous losses, FSU spot- 
ted Cincinnati a nine-point lead before win- 
ning 78-74. It was Cincinnati's third defeat 
of the week, and the second time rookie 
Coach Gale Catlett's team had blown a big 
early lead. "If the game was only 20 min- 
utes long we'd be great," Catlett snapped. 
"But it isn't and we don't deserve to be in 
the Top 20. Maybe some of our people with 
national reputations aren't as good as peo- 
ple think.” 

After taking a 19-point lead and then los- 
ing to Southwestern Louisiana 94-88 in over- 
time, Catlett benched his leading scorer, 
Lloyd Batts, for missing a curfew. Three 
days later, with lowly Rice leading 17-10 
just 10 minutes into the game, the bench- 
ing was quickly lifted. It didn't help. Batts 
hit on only four of 20 shots, and Rice won 
63-57. 

No one has noticed, but unranked Vir- 
ginia Tech has been doing a lot of things 
right. Early in the week, with 6’ 1“ Allan Bris- 
tow outscoring heralded Danny Traylor 
33-2, Tech stunned South Carolina 81-68, 
and then backed it up with a 100-90 vic- 
tory over Georgia Southern. That made it 
nine straight. "I guess if we keep winning," 
Coach Don DcVoc said dryly, “the polls 
will notice us." 

At Memphis State, where Coach Gene 
Bartow has been badgered to use Bill Cook, 
the 6' 5' freshman from Memphis who broke 
all of Johnny Neumann's high school scor- 
ing records, the fans were sated. Cook came 
in against St. Louis with eight minutes to 
play in the first half, scored 14 points and 
was five out of seven from the field. Mem- 
phis went on to win its ninth straight 72-60. 
"Now maybe I'll get only seven letters a 
week [about Cook) instead of 100," Bar- 
tow said. 

1. N.C. STATE (12-0) 2. MARYLAND (10-1) 

MIDWEST ^, is P r=r:; 

there should be — which says that if you pro- 
tect a one-point lead by giving the other 
team the last shot, sooner or later you arc 
going to get burned. For Marquette, which 
has been doing just that all season, sooner 
or later came Saturday. "We were ripe," 
said Coach Al McGuire. Down by 10 at 
one point in the second half, Notre Dame 
came on with a rush to tie 69-69 with 35 sec- 
onds left, and with four seconds remaining, 
sophomore Dwight Clay hit a jumper from 
the right corner, and previously unbeaten 
Marquette's 8 1 -game winning streak at home 
died 71-69. “We played it just right,” said 
Irish Coach Digger Phelps. "What I didn't 
want to do was get a lead and irritate them. I 
just felt we had to somehow get behind — 
and then pull it out at the end." Earlier in 
the week Notre Dame overcame a 10-point 


deficit to beat De Paul 72-67 while Mar- 
quette, which had won its previous three 
games by a total of four points, was beat- 
ing Loyola of Chicago by the enormous mar- 
gin of 82-77. "We're getting better," said 
McGuire after that one. "This time we 
clinched it with 14 seconds to play." 

Michigan came from nowhere to beat 
Iowa 71-59 and then Michigan State 78-71, 
and the Wolverines are now where Min- 
nesota was expected to be, on top of the 
Big Ten. "To beat Michigan I need a spe- 
cial defense,” said Spartan Coach Gus Ga- 
nakas. What he came up with was some- 
thing called the Greek Ghetto defense, a 
move which put his 5' 5' son Gary against 
Michigan's 6' 3'/2* Henry Wilmore. So Wil- 
more sank 1 3 of 19 shots, seven from the cor- 
ner over the little man's head. And it did 
not help when Michigan State turned the 
ball over 25 times. "But we expected some 
turnovers," said Ganakas. “We're kind of 
a flaky team.” 

1. MARQUETTE (11-1) 2. MINNESOTA (10-1) 

Ijl/rOT F o r a half against UCLA, 
VVt-OI California's lowly Golden 
Bears were giant-killing grizzlies. Down 
35-33 at intermission, John Wooden rallied 
his troops, Bill Walton began to score as 
he is supposed to score, and UCLA won eas- 
ily 69-50, running its victory streak to 57, 
three shy of the record San Francisco com- 
piled in 1954-56. This week UCLA will have 
to get past San Francisco and its strong 
front line on Friday night in Los Angeles 
and rugged Providence on Saturday. San 
Francisco, now 12-1, warmed for the task 
last week by whipping Loyola of Los An- 
geles 109-72 and Pcpperdine 104-84. 

Down 55-54 with 25 seconds to play, Brig- 
ham Young Coach Glenn Potter twice called 
time-outs. He told his team that whoever 
had the ball with five seconds left was to 
shoot. The player turned out to be Kre- 
simir Cosic, the 6' 1 1' Yugoslav Olympian, 
who happened to be 25 feet out and tightly 
double-teamed. But Cosic hit and BYU won 
over UTEP 56-55. "The way I’ve been shoot- 
ing," he said, “I figured a 25-footer under 
pressure was safer than a five-foot pass." 

Later Brigham Young was dealt a 69-62 
loss by New Mexico. One-third of the Lobo 
points came from Chester (The Hawk) Ful- 
ler, who had an II of 13 hand from the 
floor. “I felt I had it going," he said. “You 
know, it's like when you're shooting dice. 
You hit a streak and you go." The victory 
was New Mexico's third of the week (and 
12th in 14 games) after two losses the pre- 
vious week. "What turned us around?" said 
Forward Mark Saiers. “Fear of Coach 
Norm Ellenberger. He’s really been after 


1. UCLA (12-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (12-1) 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


20 mg. "tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 72. 


The traveling businessmans 10 most wanted list. 
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Locat ion — There are over 1,400 world- 
wide Holiday Inns, with two or more in 
135 major cities. And almost all accept 
Gulf or other major credit cards. 

Good Restaurants— Early breakfast to 
late-night snack, you’ll find reasonably 
priced, appetizing food at Holiday Inn. 
Service— Just call for valet service, 
wake-up service, room service — you 
name it. 

Comfort— Each room is designed for 
modem, efficient living. Plush carpeting. 
Sturdy furniture. Oversized beds. 
Cleanliness — An average of 100 
employees per Inn, and our Inspection 
System, keep our sign’s reputation 
spotless. 

Only Holiday Inn can offer you all 
of these things at reasonable rates. 

Which, by the way, got us a #1 rating 
from the traveling businessman. 


Recently, we asked hundreds of 
businessmen what they wanted most 
when they travel. Compare your own 
needs with theirs and see if Holiday Inn 
has answered your “10 most wanted" list. 


© 


Reservations— Simple. To make a free 
advance reservation at any Holiday Inn, 
call the one nearest you. Or if you’re at 
an Inn, just call or see the desk clerk. 

Good Lighting — If you’ve ever had a late- 
night work session, you know why lighting 
ranks high with businessmen. And us, too. 
Newsstand— Most Inns have one. So you 
can keep up on business trends and how 
your favorite team is doing. 

Consistent Standards— Several times a 
year, an Inspector checks each Inn (174 
items in all) for the highest standards. 

Parking — All Inns have ample parking on 
the premises. And it’s free. 






fishing / William Hjortsberg 


Barbarians, keep out 


I n certain fishing circles the very word 
“purist" is anathema. "What’re you, 
some kind of purist?" an angler might 
inquire of a friend spin casting a red-and- 
white Dardevlc spoon from the stern of 
the boat while he lobs a skewered shin- 
er into a school of hungry bonito churn- 
ing in the chum line. Or. standing elbow 
to elbow in the rain on the banks of the 
Eel River during the November steelhead 
run, a fisherman will sum up a com- 
panion's refusal of his proffered jar of 
neon-orangc-dyed salmon eggs in favor 
of a homemade concoction consisting of 
beef suet and lemon peel soaked in sar- 
dine oil : “Never mind Charlie, he’s a pur- 
ist In the language of politics a purist is 
the “effete snob" of the fishing fraterni- 
ty: the term has become as much of a 
catchphrase as that other handy vilifica- 
tion, “special-interest group." 

Specifically, a fishing purist is an an- 
gler who prefers fly casting to any other 
form of the sport; it is a mandarin choice, 
a matter of style. Further refinements 
abound: there arc dry-fly purists who 
look upon weighted nymphs and sink- 
ing lines with the same disapprobation 
with which they would regard a purse 
seine. A common purist tendency seems 
to be a willingness to release the catch, 
the philosophy of "limiting the kill rath- 
er than killing the limit." This isn’t to 
say that there aren’t those fly-fishermen 
who, with the aplomb of a wily worm 
merchant, stack trout in the deepfreeze 
like cordwood, but on the whole purity 
means an empty creel and a continuing 


postgraduate course on artificials for fre- 
quently hooked fish. 

Significantly, more and more public 
waters are being restricted to fly-fish- 
ing. In many areas the fish population, 
even when aided by expensive stocking 
programs, is no longer equal to the pres- 
sure from ever-increasing legions of 
weekend anglers. Yellowstone Park, for 
example, confronted summer after sum- 
mer by thousands of trout rotting in 
campsite garbage pai Is, has outlawed bai t 
fishing, and many of the finer rivers ( the 
Madison, the Firehole and stretches of 
the Gibbon) are posted: fly-fishing 
only. 

Still, park regulations permit the use 
of spinning tackle with a plastic casting 
bubble on the restricted water as long 
as the lure is an artificial fly — hardly a 
concession to the purist ethic. There is, 
however, in the Deschutes National For- 
est of eastern Oregon, a fishing spot re- 
served for the purest of the pure— a lake 
where the limit is zero. Not only is fly 
casting the only fishing technique per- 
mitted. but the flies must have barbless 
hooks. To a purist, Hosmer Lake, with 
the volcanic cone of Bachelor Butte mir- 
rored on its still surface like a Hokusai 
view of Fuji, is the Zen center of the 
art of angling. 

Twenty years ago it was known as 
Mud Lake. Shallow, and dense with carp, 
the silty bottom was continually roiled 
by the vacuum-cleaner feeding habits of 
this whiskered, thick-lipped fish. Now a 
carp may be a fine addition to a rice 
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This 
racket 
will net . 
you a 2:00a 
profit! 


Who said business and 
pleasure don't mix? If you 
have two acres of available 
land, Jerry Moss, famous 
tennis pro, will show you how 
it's done... It's simply a matter 
of supply and demand: too 
many tennis players, not 
enough courts. If it’s your 
game, you know the frustra- 
tions. If it's not, stop by a 
court and see for yourself! 

Now, with the develop- 
ment of Jerry Moss Tennis 
Clubs, you can improve your 
game and your bank 
account! Send for your free 
franchise kit today. (Locations 
are limited and we want to 
be able to reserve the area 
you're interested in, so do 
it now.) We'll send you 
franchise information to 
answer all your questions. 

Franchise services 
include financing assistance, 
complete construction and 
architectural design. 



Jerry Moss Tennis Clubs 
2777 Ponce de Leon Blvd. 

Coral Gables, Florida 33134 

I want to hear more about this money 
making racquet. Please send me my 
franchise kit. 

Name 


Street- 


City Stale Zip. 


paddy but it is hardly a species dear to 
the hearts of many American anglers. 
So Mud Lake was selected by the Or- 
egon Game Commission as part of an 
experiment in introducing Atlantic salm- 
on to Western waters. 

Starting in 1951, with salmon eggs 
from Quebec, a state hatchery succeeded 
by 1958 in breeding a second generation 
of disease-resistant salmon. Mud Lake 
was treated with rotenone and tons of 
poisoned carp were removed. By the time 
the first Atlantic salmon were planted, 
the silt had settled and the coffee-col- 
ored lake was crystal clear. 

The first open season at Hosmer Lake 
was 1 961 . A creel limit of one fish per per- 
son was permitted, but even this proved 
too heavy a toll, and by the second sea- 
son the regulations stated that ‘‘all fish 
must be removed from the hook and re- 
leased in the water unharmed." Over 
the years the restrictions were narrowed 
to exclude spinning reels, monofilament 
line (except as backing) and the com- 
monplace barbed hook. Hosmer Lake 
became a purist’s Mecca. 

To get there you drive 35 miles west 
of Bend on the Century Drive. Solid cur- 
tains of pine surround the lake, but it is 
not the spectacular scenery which is the 
main attraction here: the headliner at 
Hosmer Lake is the aristocrat of fresh- 
water game fish, the Atlantic salmon. 

On a day with no wind a fisherman 
can see a considerable distance through 
the clear water. The nearly white bot- 
tom is everywhere scribed with the ver- 
miculations of caddis larvae dragging 
their handmade pebble-and-twig armor 
through the silt. Long unwavering belly 
tracks of feeding fish bisect the scrim- 
shaw. Standing in a small boat an an- 
gler can spot cruising salmon, singles 
and groups, and make his cast to a par- 
ticular fish. 

Hosmer Lake is best described as two 
separate bodies of water. The lower end, 
serviced by the boat ramp and camp- 
sites, is deeper and appears to contain 
fewer fish. Although motors up to 10 
hp are permitted (except when fishing), 
the noise of an outboard is an unwant- 
ed intrusion, and the lake is really small 
enough to make rowing seem a plea- 
sure. Between the lower and upper ends, 
where a waterway winds through tall 
stands of reeds, billowing clouds of green 
algae pass beneath the gliding boat. Oc- 
casionally, large brook trout are seen 
here, the white edges of their wavering 
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dorsal tins distinct against the shadows. 
They may be kept if caught, but are ex- 
tremely wary and make for the reeds at 
the slightest disturbance. 

The upper end of the lake is shallow 
and has better fishing. Small grassy is- 
lands make it possible to fish from shore 
out in the middle of the water, but a 
boat is more convenient since the salm- 
on. having all been caught and released 
so many times, are also quite wary and 
often require a bit of finding. Although 
there are hatches at certain times of the 
year when salmon can be taken on dry- 
flies, a well-presented Caddis Nymph is 
almost always effective. 

The fishing in many ways resembles 
the silent-stalk techniques perfected on 
the saltwater flats. The salmon in Hos- 
mer Lake, like bonefish on the flats, can 
be seen at a distance feeding along the 
bottom, and the adrenalin boost is much 
the same for the overanxious angler as 
he fumbles with his tackle. Accuracy and 
timing are important here, too. since the 
salmon, like his saltwater cousin, will 
often spook at noise from the boat, and 
the splash of sloppy casting drives the 
fish away as effectively as the passing 
shadow of an osprey. 

But, when at some lucky time every- 
thing goes right, and the cast straightens 
and silently intersects a fish's probable 
path in time for the weighted nymph to 
sink to the bottom where the naturals 
are, then, one hopes, on the retrieve the 
salmon will turn, follow and take. The 
acrobatics of the ensuing struggle have 
inspired a thousand glossy magazine cov- 
er paintings. 

After Labor Day. Hosmer Lake is 
pure, even of other purists; it is not un- 
common to be the only boat on the 
water. The silence and a sense of won- 
der conspire to make this business of del- 
icate tapered rods and imitation insects 
seem almost mystical. The mood is fur- 
ther enhanced by the very special plea- 
sure it gives an angler to release his catch. 

Despite recent heroic efforts to save 
them, it is still conceivable that the days 
of the Atlantic salmon as migratory, ana- 
dromous fish may be numbered, and 
their future existence limited to such 
man-made conditions as Hosmer Lake, 
where the salmon seldom spawn but must 
be hatchery raised and released when 
mature. Unless there’s more to fishing 
than the fillet, the future of the sport re- 
mains precarious. It doesn't take much 
of a purist to see that. end 



New Datsun1200 Sport Coupe. 
An original portrait by Peter Max. 


The new Datsun 1200 is today's 
kind of car. It's an economical package of 
motion and fun that's nice for you . . . and for 
the world around you. So when we commis- 
sioned its portrait, we went to today's kind of 
artist— Peter Max — probably the best known 
artist of his generation, a creative genius who 
made colorful visions an exciting part 
of everyday life. 

The new Datsun 1200 
Sport Coupe gave him a 
subject that's exciting on 
several levels. For the 
ecology minded, it's a car 
that doesn't cost much money, 


doesn't take up much space and gets around 
30 miles out of every gallon of gasoline. At 
the same time it has quick handling and 
spirited performance. Finally, it comes with 
all the niceties you could want — fully reclin- 
ing bucket seats, safety front disc brakes, 
flow-through ventilation — and a few you 
didn't expect — a fold-down rear 
seat storage area, whitewalls 
and tinted glass, for instance. 
Peter Max has captured the 
spirit of our 1200, a Datsun 
Original. Capture it for yourself 
in real, everyday terms at your Datsun 
dealer. Drive a Datsun . . . then decide. 



Own a Datsun Original, 

From Nissan with Pride A-J 




Instead of telling us not to smoke, 

maybe 

they should tell us what to smoke. 



For years, a lot of people have been telling the smoking public not to smoke cigarettes, 
especially cigarettes with high ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

But the simple fact is that now more Americans are smoking than ever before. 
Evidently many people like to smoke and will keep on liking to smoke no matter what 
anyone says or how many times they say it. 

Since the cigarette critics are concerned about high ‘tar’ and nicotine, we would like to 
offer a constructive proposal. 

Perhaps, instead of telling us not to smoke cigarettes, they can tell us what to smoke. 

For instance, perhaps they ought to recommend that the American public smoke 
Vantage cigarettes. 

Vantage has a unique filter that allows rich flavor to come through it yet substantially 
cuts down on ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

We want to be straightforward. Vantage is not the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette. 

But it well may be the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette a smoker will enjoy smoking. 
It has only 12 milligrams ‘tar’ and 0.9 milligrams nicotine. 

Tire truth is that smoke has to come through a filter if 
taste is to come through a filter. And where there is taste 
there has to be some ‘tar.’ 

But what good is a low' tar’ cigarette if the smoker has 
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like he’s sucking on a pencil? 
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cigarette. But it’s the only cigarette that 
gives him so much flavor with so little'tar’ 
and nicotine. 

A statement of simple fact we believe all of 
us can endorse. And that you can experience 
in your next pack of cigarettes. 
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college sports / Larry Keith 


They were unable to reach 
agreement on divorce 


But a failure to split into two divisions was only one of the things 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association didn’t do at its convention 


T he NCAA convened in Chicago last 
week and before the cigar smoke 
had cleared, its familiar and often te- 
dious struggle against other major 
alphabetical powers — AAU, USOC, 
ABA — now included itself. As Pogo once 
declared, "We have met the enemy and 
he is'us.” 

There were high purposes and com- 
plicated matters to be considered at this 
NCAA convention, even though they 
may prove much ado about little. Dod- 
dering leltermcn were better left nodding 
in the Palmer House lobby than led to 
•he fray in the mirrored, chandeliercd 
Red Lacquer Room. Nowadays, athletic 
directors need to be more familiar with 
Robert's Rules of Order than the rules 
of games. 

For one, the conventioneers were 
asked to consider reorganizing the 
NCAA into two divisions with separate 
bylaws according to the scope of their 
programs and level of competition — in 
other words, separating the Alabamas 
from the Bowdoins — but the prospect 
of making a distinction between haves 
and have-nots made agreement on di- 
vorce impossible. Nor did the convention 
show much inclination to follow admin- 
istrative pressures back home and ac- 
cept measures aimed at cutting the cost 
of athletics. 

What it did accomplish, if that be the 
word, was repeal of the 1.6 scholarship 
rule in favor of less restrictive criteria 
based on high school performance, a 
move which NCAA Executive Director 
Walter Byers considered mistaken. "It 
is considerably easier to score 2.0 in high 
school than to predict 1 .6 for your fresh- 
man year in college." he said. 

And, while increasing the number of 
candidates who can qualify for aid, the 
NCAA limited the number of grants 


which can be given. The new numbers 
permit no more than 105 scholarship 
football players or 18 basketball play- 
ers on any one squad. This will more 
evenly distribute the available playing 
talent but, together with the 1.6 repeal, 
significantly reduces the chances of an 
average prospect winning an athletic 
grant. Previously, colleges with top foot- 
ball teams could have as many as 180 
football players on scholarship. 

Scholarship limitation was only one 
item aimed at lowering the cost of col- 
lege athletics, which rose 108% in the 
1960s. Revenue has risen, too, but it can- 
not match what has become a S40 mil- 
lion annual deficit. College presidents 
do not like this kind of athletic loss. 
"Our administrators are very aware of 
what we're doing here," Atlantic Coast 
Conference Commissioner Bob James 
said early in the week. "There can be 
no more procrastination. We must not 
go home empty-handed." 

Other proposed cost-cutting legisla- 
tion included coaching-staff limitations, 
granting scholarships on a partial-need 
basis and restricting spring practice to 
noncontact drills. That none of these 
items passed suited the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association just fine. 

The AFCA was meeting a few blocks 
away at the Conrad Hilton, and its ex- 
ecutive director. Bill Murray, encour- 
aged the coaches "to get involved in 
what they're doing over at the Palmer 
House, because if you don’t get your 
point across these things will be 
approved.” 

"Cutting costs by cutting football is 
the most ridiculous notion in the his- 
tory of America," thundered USC's John 
McKay, who is occasionally given to 
overstatement. "I think that what some 
of these people really want to do is bring 


us down to their level. They don’t un- 
derstand that football has to do well 
for the other sports to survive. It can’t 
do well if they put limitations on it. 
They talk about reducing coaching staffs. 
Well, I think we’re over-secretaried.” 

The fact is, however, that institutions 
with huge stenographic pools like USC 
do not have the same problems, inter- 
ests or ambitions as most other NCAA 
members. This was largely the rationale 
for the reorganization legislation. "We 
very much need to create a situation 
where people involved with a particular 
problem, no matter what their level of 
competition, are able to solve it them- 
selves," said Big Eight Commissioner 
Chuck Neinas. 

Even though reorganization was rec- 
ognized as an idea whose time should 
have come — 81%, of schools that par- 
ticipated in a survey a little over a year 
ago favored the concept — the measure 
failed. The proposed legislation was the 
work of a committee chaired by a Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma law professor, Dave 
Swank, who tried to convince opponents 
that while his was not the best possible 
proposal, at least it was a first step. The 
particulars bothered too many people, 
however. Swank's plan recommended 
two divisions when at least three seemed 
more appropriate. It banished 30% of 
the 243 current University Division 
schools, including Mississippi. Utah 
Stale and Miami, into the new Division 
II class. And it incurred the wrath of 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference. 
The ECAC includes 211 schools of the 
665 in the NCAA, and it supports in- 
stitutional autonomy and self-determi- 
nation the way Southerners did in the 
1860s. "We wanted reorganization as 
much as anyone, but that includes chang- 
ing the council also,” said ECAC Com- 

contimed 
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missioner Scotty Whitelaw, who mar- 
shaled about 120 negative votes in Chi- 
cago. “The ECAC represents a different 
philosophy from most of the NCAA. 
Only a few' of us are really interested in 
competing for the national champion- 
ship in football. We don’t want to be 
controlled by a super elite of those 
who do." 

Swank, who never did express con- 
fidence about his proposal’s chances, was 
no better at answering arguments than 
his committee was at drawing up an ac- 
ceptable solution. “Being from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, perhaps I don’t 
understand the problems of ihc smaller 
schools,” he admitted. 

A major objection to the recommen- 
dation was that it promised autonomy 
while prohibiting one division from pass- 
ing less restrictive proposals without the 
consent of the other. "How can you 
have self-determination with a rule like 
that?" asked Delaware Athletic Director 
Dave Nelson. “We don’t believe in self- 
determination,’’ answered Swank. 

Both at a round-table discussion and 
on the day of the vote, opponents rose 
in force to speak against the proposal. 
"We’re supposed to be trying to save 
money," said Ernie McCoy, Miami's 
athletic director, "but for us to stay with 
the major schools where we’ve always 
been, we’d have to add two sports to 
our curriculum." (One criterion for be- 
longing to Division I would have been 
that a school field teams in eight sports.) 
Grambling's C. D. Henry said he would 
be satisfied with Division II status, but 
not if Grambling was unable to com- 
pete on the same basis for football play- 
ers as Division I schools. 

Had the measure passed, the two di- 
visions would have considered the other 
proposals separately, actually voting 
with different colored paddles. “It look 
me days to get those paddles ready,” 
said one NCAA staffer. "Now they have 
all the usefulness of McGovern-Eaglcton 
buttons.” 

Except for the passage of scholarship 
limitations, fears of a restructuring of 
big-time athletics proved quite unfound- 
ed. "I can tell you that basically the 
Big Ten is very, very pleased with the out- 
come of this convention,” said the con- 
ference commissioner, Wayne Duke. 
“We wanted reorganization, of course, 
and I personally feel that repeal of the 
1.6 rule is a step backward, but wc like 
the position we're in. The scholarship 
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it 

tastes 

expensive 

...and is. 


limitations will put us in line with con- 
ferences like the Big Eight. We’ve done 
things like this all by ourselves before, 
and it was always a disaster. We won’t 
again. The Big Ten will return as a ma- 
jor power, you better believe it.” 

The scholarship-limitation rule will 
have an adverse effect on the South- 
eastern and Southwest conferences, al- 
though Georgia’s Vince Dooley felt that 
"the top schools should always be able 
to attract the top players no matter how 
many scholarships are allowed. The best 
thing is that we’re no worse off than any- 
one else." 

Dooley could also join the other foot- 
ball-oriented schools, University and 
College Division alike, in expressing re- 
lief that the proposal allowing scholar- 
ships on a partial-need basis did not 
pass. Arguments against it were persua- 
sive. UCLA's faculty representative pre- 
dicted "cheating of all kinds" under a- 
need system and Notre Dame's Rev. 
Edmund Joyce detailed them. "There 
would be great pressure on the part of 
coaches and enthusiastic alumni to get 
around something like this," he said, 
"and I think families might be encour- 
aged to cheat a bit, too. There is a feel- 
ing across the country that a blue-chip . 
athlete should get a full ride and I don’t 
know how we’d change it.” 

Byers thought such matters as need 
and spring practice limitations might be 
accepted by the smaller schools operating 
on a separate legislative and competitive 
basis. "That’s why reorganization is im- ' 
portant," he said. "Larger and smaller 
schools sec the money situation differ- 
ently. With our diversified membership 
it is difficult to make progress in deal- 
ing with detailed problems. 1 had thought 
two-divisional reorganization would 
pass this year and we could expand to 
three next year, but I did not anticipate 
the united strength of the ECAC or the 
discontent among the College Division 
schools." 

Reorganization will be presented 
again, but the support of WhitelawV 
Eastern bloc will be crucial for passage. 
"It's obvious," said Pacific-8 Commis- 
sioner Wiles Hallock, "that anything we 
propose will have to take the ECAC 
into serious consideration." Another re- 
organization proponent added. "I think 
our best hope is that next year we meet 
in San Francisco. Not as many of those 
Eastern schools will show up." 

Don't bet on it. end 
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PRO basketball / Peter Carry 


T he penchant of good old boys with 
New York accents and deadly jump 
shots to head for the Old South — spe- 
cifically the Carolinas — to bring the local 
citizenry strange new words and all man- 
ner of fancy trophies has long been an 
accepted phenomenon of college basket- 
ball. Now that Carolina has a profes- 
sional team, gussied up in green and 
blue, called the Cougars, perhaps it was 
only a matter of time before a pair of 
those same fellows went back down there 
to see if a certain 6' 3* Carolinian was 
right, that you can't go home again. 

The two gents who made the trip, 
Larry Brown and Billy Cunningham, are 
transplanted New Yorkers who once 
starred for the University of North Car- 
olina. They returned this year after 
lengthy absences to join the Cougars and 
they found that, indeed, things have not 



Home is 
where the 
hoop is 

changed. Carolinians are as fond as ever 
of Northerners, just so long as they put 
the ball in the hole. 

After half a season with Brown coach- 
ing and the 6' T Cunningham playing 
forward, the Cougars seem likely to get a 
whole passel of awards, among them 
Coach of the Year, Most Valuable Play- 
er and the A BA’s Eastern Division cham- 
pionship trophies — just the sort of hard- 
ware needed to set Carolina fans call- 
ing their team the Big Green Machine. 

In their three previous seasons play- 
ing in various cities across North Car- 
olina, the Cougars were the Big Green 
Blob. Their record at this time last year 
was almost the reverse of their current 
33-15 mark, the best in the ABA. And. 
while the team finished next to last in 
the Eastern Division in 1971-72, this sea- 
son it has not been out of first place 
since opening night. Before losing one 
of its three games last week, Carolina 
had run off 1 1 straight wins. 

All of which is threatening to make 
the Cougars a Long Green Machine. 
As the first of pro basketball's regional 
franchises, Carolina had been a financial 
flop and until this year the viability of 
the regional concept was still much in 
doubt. But despite a “blizzard" (5 Vi 
inches of snow) that closed schools in 
Greensboro all last week and cut into 
Cougar attendance, the team could make 
money for the first time if it gets as 
far as the second playofT round. Atten- 
dance is up almost 45 °/, . Two weekends 
ago, when the Cougars and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina played on suc- 
cessive nights in the Greensboro Coli- 
seum, the pros drew more than 10,000, 
the Tar Heels only 6,400. 

The Cougars' turnabout has been en- 
gineered by the 32-year-old Brown, 
whose previous coaching experience 
came during five years as a counselor at 


Camp Keeyumah in Orson. Pa. and two 
w ith the UNC frosh. Brown himself still 
looks like a freshman — in high school — 
except for the dark circles under his eyes 
and his exquisitely tailored clothes. 

There long has been reason to expect 
that Brow-n would be an excellent coach, 
for he so neatly fits the stereotype of 
how coaches are supposed to develop. 
A 5' 9" guard, he became a star at North 
Carolina, an Olympian and, finally, an 
accomplished pro by using smarts and 
guts to make up for lack of size and 
speed. Last spring, when he retired as a 
player from the Denver Rockets after 
five seasons in the ABA. Brown held 
the unofficial league records for dribbles 
dribbled and passes passed. No ABA 
player has had more assists (2,509) or 
more ball-handling errors (1,447). As 
those figures indicate, Brown was both 
continued 
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a fine playmaker and an inveterate gam- 
bler. a parlay that once prompted his col- 
lege coach, Frank McGuire, to tell him, 
“I searched the whole country [to Mc- 
Guire searching the whole country meant 
he looked in Manhattan, the Bronx. 
Brooklyn — in the wilds of which he 
found Cunningham — and Queens before 
he discovered Brown at Long Island's 
Long Beach High] for a good Jewish 
guard because I know they’re the smart- 
est. I thought I had found just what I 
wanted when I got you. Now you come 
down here and play like an Irishman.” 

As a coach. Brown’s style remains 
one of high risk, particularly on de- 
fense. The Cougars’ defensive language 
is full of terms — trap, man-to-man press, 
run-and-jump in, double, one-pass-away 
deny, front, zone press, overplay, weak- 
side sag, rotate in the direction from 
which help comes, offer the lob — that 
translate into a single function: pressure. 
In the pros it is widely held that gam- 
bling defenses, especially full-court press- 
es. should be used only in desperate 
situations late in games, since expe- 
rienced professionals know all too well 
how to break a press and get open for 
easy buckets. 

The Cougars have found that by al- 
ternately playing zone (legal in full- 
court situations and illegally used by 
most pro teams in some half-court de- 
fenses) and man-to-man configurations, 
and by applying them in predetermined 
circumstances over half, three-fourths 
or the entire court, they can confuse 
opponents. The constant changes gen- 
erally have prevented the opposition 
from scoring breakaway baskets, and 
the wholesale aggression has made up 
for Carolina’s rebounding inadequacies 
by forcing a league-leading 1,146 turn- 
overs. Four Cougars — Cunningham. Joe 
Caldwell, Gene Littles and Houndog 
McClain — are among the ABA's top 
10 in steals made. 

"I've never seen a team use this much 
pressure and get away with it except Bos- 
ton," says Cunningham, "and the Celt- 
ics always had Bill Russell backing them 
up if their gambling didn't pay ofT. When 
I got to training camp and Larry told 
me what he planned to do, I thought 
there might be a few things loose in his 
head. To run a defense like this means 
concentrating and working all the time. 
If one of our guys fails to do what he 
should, the whole thing falls apart. It de- 
mands lots of extra energy, but Larry’s 
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been able to sell us on it. That's the 
best thing he’s done as a coach." 

Brown made his sales pitch doubly 
tough by deciding that to make his kind 
of defense work he needed fresh players 
in the game at all times. He routinely 
uses 10 men in the first half, resting 
even Cunningham and Caldwell, who 
in the past have often played 48 min- 
utes a game. At guard, where Brown con- 
siders freshness particularly important,,* 
he has rotated four men, giving each 
equal playing time in almost every game. 
Consequently, defense-oriented Littles 
and McClain have seen far more action 
than they might have on other clubs, 
and former All-Stars Mack Calvin and 
Steve Jones have seen less. But even* 
though he has played only 28 minutes 
per game, Calvin has averaged 17.8 
points and, in a 1 10-97 victory over the 
Nets last Tuesday, Jones appeared for 
just 25 minutes but scored 30 points by 
making 14 of 17 shots. 

"Sure I’d love to play more," says 
Jones, who came to Carolina from Dal- < 
las in November. "I’ve always scored a 
lot and it's difficult getting used to hav- 
ing so little time to hit your average. 
But what can I say? I’ve scored 20 a 
game on other teams and lost. Here I'm 
averaging 13 and we’re winning. That’s^ 
the man’s answer to any complaints I 
might have." 

Brown does not claim that he found 
the answers all by himself. He says his 
pressure tactics came straight from the 
playbook of his former UNC boss Dean 
Smith, and the Cougars’ zone press is* 
one that Caldwell remembers from his 
days with Atlanta in the NBA. Brown 
has played for many distinguished coach- 
es, including McGuire, Smith, Henry 
Iba, Alex Hannum and Al Bianchi, and 
admits he stole from every one. 

"1 don't believe I'm smart enough to 
think up anything myself," he says. "I’ve . 
sat with pieces of paper and tried to lay 
out things with Xs and Os and I never 
get any place. One thing I think I've 
come to realize that maybe some others 
haven't is that you've got to be willing^ 
to try different ideas no matter where 
they come from. Too many pro coach- ' 
es think there is only one way to play, 
that they've got to go with seven guys 
doing it all for 80 games. But you can't 
risk tiring them out. 

"This is especially true for us. We 
don't have that much rebounding, par- 
ticularly after our starting center, Mike 


Lewis, ripped his Achilles’ in the 16th 
game of the season. So we’ve got to go 
out and force other teams into doing 
things they don’t want to do. Pro play- 
ers are too talented to be allowed to get 
into their offense. If that happens, they’ll 
kill you. So you stop it by gambling, by 
trying something new.” 

Caldwell and Cunningham have both 
shown a past willingness to try some- 
thing new — the A BA, for example. Cald- 
well jumped from the Hawks to Caro- 
lina two years ago and five months later 
suffered an injury that required surgery 
on his right knee. Last season, as he slow- 
ly rounded into shape, he was subjected 
to considerable pressure from manage- 
ment, which suspected him of malin- 
gering, and from Cougar fans, many of 
whom believed he was washed up. One 
newspaper suggested that a rocking chair 
be placed at each end of the floor so 
that Caldwell could rest between his in- 
frequent dashes downcourt. It was not 
until the final 10 games of the season 
that he began to exhibit the tough de- 
fense and fast breaks that had been his 
strength as an NBA All-Star. This year 
Caldwell is the Cougar who needs the 
least assistance guarding his man, and 
he is the only forward in the ABA who 
regularly "does a job" on Virginia’s Jul- 
ius Erving, the league’s top scorer. 

According to the terms of a contract 
he signed in 1969, Cunningham was 
scheduled to hop from the NBA's 76ers 
to the Cougars two seasons ago. Before 
his departure date, he charged Carolina 
with failing to meet part of the agreed 
bonus provision and signed a new con- 
tract with Philadelphia. A Federal Dis- 
trict Court supported his contention. 
‘‘After that decision was made, I thought 
there was no way I’d ever play in Car- 
olina, even though I knew the Cougars 
were appealing the ruling," he says. One 
day last spring, while Cunningham was 
en route to make a paint commercial, 
his plane landed in Baltimore and a stew- 
ardess brought him a note from the ter- 
minal. ‘‘You’re now a Cougar,” it read. 
After recovering from his surprise, Cun- 
ningham realized that Carolina’s victory 
in the U.S. Court of Appeals was a bless- 
ing in disguise. Last season was his first 
on a losing pro team and his prediction 
that Philadelphia’s record was not likely 
to improve has come true. 

‘‘I didn’t want to experience a year 
like that again,” he says. "It’s just as 
easy to be a loser as a winner. Once 


you get used to it, it becomes too easy 
to accept. Last season was no fun. We 
had no chance after midseason to make 
the playoffs. For the first time it be- 
came hard work to play well, and I didn’t 
want it to get that way permanently.” 

As soon as the court decision was an- 
nounced, the Cougars pasted up signs 
reading billy c is back on outgoing 
mail, billboards, car bumpers and out- 
house walls. Tar Heel fans remembered 
Cunningham as a crashing player un- 
der the boards. The Billy C who re- 
turned is that and more. During his stay 
in Philadelphia he had become a con- 
fident outside shooter and an extraor- 
dinary passer. He is currently the most 
valuable player in the ABA, ranking 
fourth in scoring and rebounding, sixth 
in assists, second in steals and ninth in 
blocked shots. He leads the Cougars in 
all these categories, but not in the one 
in which he often used to dominate the 
NBA: technical fouls. An accomplished 
ref baiter, Cunningham has accumulated 
1 1 technicals thus far, a goodly total 
but not enough to outdo his coach, whose 
boyishness apparently goes unappreci- 
ated by the officials. They have nailed 
him 17 times. 

Even though their winning streak was 
broken in a sloppy 105-93 loss at New 
York last Wednesday, the Cougars have 
had little to get technical about since mid- 
December. Their string of victories, five 
of which were by six points or less, al- 
lowed them to hold off the surge of the 
East’s preseason favorite, Kentucky. The 
Colonels have won 20 of 24 since late No- 
vember, but still trail the Cougars by 
three games. And Carolina looked as if it 
might be off on a new streak after a 
129-106 victory over Dallas. Even with 
Caldwell out of the lineup nursing anoth- 
er sore knee — his left — the Cougars won 
in their typical fashion. Dallas pulled 
down eight more rebounds, but Carolina 
outstole them 15-3, the thefts resulting in 
flurries of uncontested baskets for Caro- 
lina, which shot 60% for the game. Cun- 
ningham had seven steals to go with his 
23 points, 14 rebounds and 11 assists, 
while Calvin, getting slightly more play- 
ing time than he usually does, finished 
with 30 points in 29 minutes. All of which 
left Brown — who had spent the game al- 
ternately badgering the refs with words 
as blue as his nifty cut-velvet suit and 
laughing at them — happy to be home 
again, even if it was a home away from 
home. end 
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SOMETHING ELSE in sound on wheels 





irtue 

is its 
own reward 


And then some. Fans, we 

bring you Chris Schenkel, who 
has made himself a bundle — and 

stayed as sweet as he was 

by JACK OLSEN 


Chris Schenkel, the mild-mannered sportscaster who seems 
to carry about him a faint odor of vanilla, said he certainly 
did not see the humor in the old line “How you gonna keep 
'em down on the farm after they’ve seen the farm?" All 
through childhood Schenkel saw the farm, and as an adult 
he returned to it often for R&R. Now he is back to stay, ex- 
cept for brief expeditions to the Olympics, the Indianapolis 
500, NCAA football, NBA basketball and other major sports 
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VIRTUE continued 


events on behalf of ABC. “I love the In- 
diana farm country,” Schenkel said in 
the demulcent baritone that seems to 
rise effortlessly from his size 1 4 Vi Adam’s 
apple. “I’d never go back to New York 
City to live. But don’t say anything bad 
about New York. New York was good 
to me.” 

Don't say anything bad about New 
York. Also, he requests that you don’t 
say anything bad about the sports Es- 
tablishment. Or officials. Or coaches. Or 
those wonderful young men down on 
the field giving their all in this glorious 
setting for this magnificent game right 
here in beautiful Collegetown, U.S.A. 
“Sometimes Chris Schenkel comes 
across like a junior high school cheer- 
leader,” said one of his early critics. "But 
there’s less to him than that.” 

There’s more, too, but Christopher 
Eugene Schenkel, in his 50th season of 
life, seems determined to let his critics 
go unanswered and his career speak for 
itself. Years ago he hit on certain rules 
for broadcasting success: Don’t upstage 
the event you’re covering. Don't out- 
mouth the color man. Don’t talk the lis- 
teners’ heads off. Keep a low profile 
and work hard, and one day you’ll be a 
millionaire. It worked, so who can ar- 
gue? Certainly not some of the logor- 


rheic announcers who started out with 
Schenkel and now sell encyclopedias 
door to door while Schenkel continues 
to slip into your parlor once or twice a 
week, invited or otherwise, as he has 
for nearly three decades. 

After so long a career, awards can be 
misleading, but if sheer poundage of tro- 
phies and plaques is any criterion, Schen- 
kel must be considered far and away 
the best in the business. One whole room 
of his new home in Lake Tippecanoe, 
Ind. is jammed with them, and dozens 
more are in packing boxes. There is hard- 
ly a sportscasting tribute Schenkel has 
not won, except the most prized of all, 
the Emmy, and ABC is pushing hard to 
bring that one home for Schenkel this 
year after four previous nominations. 

Emmy winner or not, the pencil- 
shaped, hazel-eyed Schenkel remains the 
archetypal Hoosier — and proud of it. He 
is a world-class name-dropper, but of a 
disarming sort. He doesn’t give you the 
sly look and the studied nonchalance 
followed by, “Oh, yeah, I know the Chief 
Justice. Burgic and 1 go ’way back.” His 
name-dropping is rather of the innocent- 
ly idolatrous variety, much less common 
in sporting show biz. “Jack Nicklaus!” 
he’ll say. “Now there’s a great guy! How 
lucky can I get, to be personal friends 



The old homestead: his sister and her family live there , but the cows belong to Chris. 


with somebody like Jack Nicklaus. What 
a lovely person!” He goes on for hours 
about the color announcers he has 
worked with and how they enriched his 
life. “Men like Byron Nelson, Bud Wil- 
kinson, Billy Welu, Bill Russell— why, 
do you realize they were all the best in 
their fields? These are great people! And 
they’ve stayed friends. Isn’t that great? 
To have friends like that? In a million 
years I could never repay the industry 
for giving me a chance like this. How 
else could a guy like me have met peo- 
ple like Qene Cernan and John Glenn?” 

Schenkel is so irrepressibly and en- 
thusiastically upbeat that he sometimes 
makes constant listeners want to throw 
up. He seems to be broadcasting per- 
fect events in a flawless world; unseem- 
ly developments are simply ignored, and 
the positive is accentuated with gusto. 
He refers to the flag as “Old Glory,” 
and when the colors are marched into 
the stadium before a game he says, “Oh, 
what a beautiful sight!” His favorite all- 
purpose remark is “I love it!” which he 
applies to motherhood, the Protestant 
ethic, fidelity, beer, the work of Wins- 
low Homer, conservatism in politics and 
anything customarily regarded as old- 
fashioned. His best friend, Indiana dairy- 
man Rodger Nelson, says, “Old-fash- 
ioned values are the greatest things in 
Chris’ world. Like consideration for oth- 
ers. When he doesn’t point out a missed 
tackle, it’s not because he’s a Pollyanna 
or because he’s a dummy, it’s because 
he knows that player’s family might be 
watching, and Chris is just not gonna 
single the kid out for criticism. That’s 
old-fashioned courtesy. Chris is an In- 
diana farm boy in the best sense of that 
term.” 

The student of Chris Schenkel, search- 
ing for cracks in the nonpareil’s char- 
acter, might fix on the fact that he drinks 
an occasional drop of gin or Scotch and 
jeroboams of beer, and that he occa- 
sionally says “hell” and “damn,” even 
though he sounds as though he were try- 
ing to imitate the big kids when he does. 
“Profanity just doesn’t come that nat- 
urally to me,” he says, “and I hate hear- 
ing anybody use bad language in front 
of women, even though that’s in vogue 
now. It really bothers me.” At a Ne- 
braska football game Schenkel reacted 
with premature horror when he saw two 
students waving a long streamer. “What 
a relief!” he said when it turned out to 
read huck the huskers. He dislikes 
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broadcasting from the Los Angeles Col- 
iseum because “you get this smell of mar- 
ijuana and every once in a while one of 
those California freaks drops his pants 
in front of everybody. They think it’s 
clever, but, gee, I wish they wouldn’t 
do it in front of ladies.” He disapproved 
of the old-world ambience at the Win- 
ter Olympics in Grenoble: “All those 
dirty Communists, and the French peo- 
ple smelled like they didn’t bathe 
enough.” So it develops that the quiet 
man has active dislikes; he just tries to 
keep them to himself for fear of un- 
dercutting the gaiety of nations and hurt- 
ing somebody’s feelings. 

Like all such paragons, Schenkel man- 
ages to ruffle an occasional feather, but 
never intentionally. Once he hyped up 
a speech with a completely fictitious an- 
ecdote about Bob Cousy, the former Bos- 
ton Celtic who suffers from a very slight 
speech impediment that turns an occa- 
sional “r” into a “w.” Looking for a 
laugh, Schenkel told how Cousy came 
to him for elocutionary assistance. “So 
I told him to repeat, over and over, ‘Rus- 
sell/Ramsey/Rogers rarely rode a rail- 
road train really,’ and several days later 
Cousy told me, ‘It worked! Gee, thanks, 
Kwis!’ ’’ 

At a subsequent banquet Schenkel 
and Cousy (the real Cousy) listened as 
ABC Sports President Roone Arledge 
launched into the same story, featuring 
himself and ending with the line, “Gee, 
thanks, Woone!” Schenkel turned as red 
as the Communists of Grenoble and 
wound up apologizing lavishly. Cousy 
thinks the incident was funny, but Schen- 
kel remains chagrined, to the joy of cer- 
tain of his critics. There is something 
disturbing about moral perfection. 

Chris Schenkel was brought up in the 
Indiana village of Bippus (pop. 275) be- 
tween the Wabash and Eel Rivers. It is a 
community so thoroughly rustic that it 
was once described as “akin to a paint- 
ing by Millet." Bippus is vintage James 
Whitcomb Riley, where the fodder’s in 
the shock and fat pheasants loiter in 
the fields waiting to fly into your game 
bag. Prize hogs preen and graze in front 
yards, mistaking themselves for French 
poodles, and farmers vote the straight 
Republican ticket and grumble about 
the leftward drift at the state capital, In- 
dianapolis, 85 miles to the south. 

Chris Schenkel glories in Bippus, takes 
his friends there to show it off and ex- 
presses deep hurt when he learns that 



At the new place, 30 miles away, Ted, Christina, Chris, Fran, John and Petey the dog 
line up near Lake Tippecanoe, where they recently lost — their canoe. 


you don’t know where Bippus is, don’t 
care and have no intention of finding 
out. “Why, Herb Shriner got some of 
his best lines in Bippus!” Schenkel says 
proudly. “He used to say things like ‘Bip- 
pus had a beauty contest and nobody 
won.’ Whenever he got a little short on 
material, he’d come down to Bippus and 
talk to Glen Rittenhouse — ‘Ritt the bar- 
ber.’ Ritt’s known all the way to Fort 
Wayne for his humor. What a great guy! 
What a friend he’s been!” 

For a time Schenkel engaged in a one- 
man campaign to put his hometown on 
the map, but not much came of it. “Peo- 
ple would say, ‘I heard you mention Bip- 
pus on the air. What’s a Bippus?’ I’d 
say, ‘A Bippus is a hick town. That’s a 
town where they call the cows by their 
first names.’ It’s true! I used to know 
every cow in our pasture.” 

Huntington County, Ind. was settled 
by no-nonsense immigrants, mostly 
Amish and Dunkard, who sought re- 
ligious freedom and a few acres, and 
Schenkel was brought up on a strange 
admixture of Low German and broken 
English in a neat farmhouse just down 
the road from the church where Lloyd 
C. Douglas once preached. The area has 
changed hardly at all, except for signs 
in Bippus proclaiming it hometown of 


CHRIS SCHENKEL NATIONAL SPORTSCAS- 

ter. The slightly embarrassed Schenkel 
is lionized throughout the region. An 
elderly maiden lady keeps a Chris Schen- 
kel scrapbook with his name in gold on 
the cover. The owner of Beebe's antique 
shop in Pierceton says, “Chris Schenkel? 
You know him? Is he all right?" The 
last words of Dr. Floyd B. Mitman, be- 
loved local GP, were said to be, “I just 
wish Chris would get off cigarettes.” 

What philosophy did the young mon- 
ument pick up in Bippus? “Work, work 
and more work,” Schenkel says. “Up 
at six, milk the cows, feed the animals, 
walk to school, come back home and 
start right in on the afternoon chores. 
Every day. Once in a while I’d go fish- 
in’ in Pony Crick — Pony Creek — and my 
father'd get upset. He thought fishing 
was a waste of time. A wonderful man, 
my father. He was a fanatic about two 
things — work and baseball. I had base- 
ball shoved down my throat every Sun- 
day — we'd have to go watch semipro 
teams. Maybe that's why I’ve never done 
much baseball. If I’m not interested in 
something, I can be bored quicker than 
anybody you know, and baseball has 
really bored me ever since childhood.” 

Schenkel has no nightmares about his 
rigorous upbringing. “We didn't think 
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American Motors 
Introduces 
The Extended 
Buyer Protection 
Plan. 


You still get 1 year or 12,000 miles of 
Buyer Protection Plan coverage at no cost. 

But now you can buy additional coverage so that 
except for the replacement of tires, gas and oil, 
your new 1973 AMC car ' 
won’t cost you a thing to maintain 
for 2 years or 24,000 miles, whichever comes first. 



You get double 

Buyer Protection Plan 
coverage for a total of 

2 years or 24,000 miles. 

Plus: 

1 . A simple, strong guarantee. 

When you buy a new 1973 car from an American Motors dealer American 
Motors Corporation guarantees to you that, except for tires, it will pay for 
the repair or replacement of any part it supplies that is defective in mate- 
rial or workmanship. This guarantee is good for 12 months from the date 
the car is first used or 12,000 miles, whichever comes first. All we require 
is that the car be properly maintained and cared for under normal use and 
service in the fifty United States or Canada, and that guaranteed repairs or 
replacement be made by an American Motors dealer. 

2. A free loaner car from almost every one of our dealers if 
guaranteed repairs take overnight. 

3. Special Trip Interruption Protection. 

4. And a toll free hot line to AMC Headquarters. 

You get a new oil filter 
and 5 quarts of oil 
every 5 months 
or 5,000 miles. 
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And after the first 
5,000 miles 
we do all this. 

1 . Inspect/Correct Fluid Levels (including Battery). 

2. Inspect and Lubricate Heat Valve (Exhaust Manifold). 

3. Inspect Drive Belts (Condition and Tension). 

Correct if required. 

Then at 10,000 miles 
this is what you get. 

1 . Inspect/Correct Fluid Levels (including Battery). 

2. Inspect and Lubricate Heat Valve (Exhaust Manifold). 

3. Inspect Drive Belts (Condition and Tension). 

Correct if required. 

4. Inspect and Clean Exhaust Gas Recirculation Valve. 

5. Inspect Exhaust Gas Recirculation Discharge Port 
(6 Cyl.). Clean if required. 

At 15,000 miles 
you get the works! 
Afront end alignment plus 
a major tune-up, 
parts and labor included. 
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'.replace it required) DISTRIBUTOR 26 KEY MECHANICAL 

PCV VALVE CAM LUBRICATOR MAINTENANCE SERVICES 

At 20,000 miles, 
we do all this. 

1 . Inspect/Correct Fluid Levels (including Battery). 

2. Inspect and Lubricate Heat Valve (Exhaust Manifold). 

3. Inspect Drive Belts (Condition and Tension). 

Correct if required. 

4. Inspect and Clean Exhaust Gas Recirculation Valve. 

5. Inspect Exhaust Gas Recirculation Discharge Port 
(6 Cyl.). Clean if required. 


When you buy a new 73 AMC 
car you are entitled to American 
Motors Buyer Protection Plan for 
one year or 12,000 miles which- 
ever comes first. 

Imagine protection this good 
costing you nothing extra! 

But now you have the option 
of buying American Motors new 
Extended Buyer Protection Plan. 


For $149 — manufacturer’s sug- 
gested list price— you get Buyer 
Protection coverage extended to a 
full two years or 24,000 miles 
whichever comes first. 

Plus all factory required main- 
tenance at 5,000 and 10.000 miles; 
a major tune-up at 15,000 miles; 
and another check at 20.000 miles. 

So, see your AMC dealer. He’ll 


give you all the details and show 
you the five best reasons to buy an 
American Motors car in the first 
place: Gremlin, Hornet, Javelin, 
Matador, and Ambassador. 

FI AMC 

We back them better 
because we build them better. 
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VIRTUE continued 

we were put upon,” he said. “Hell, ev- 
ery kid in Bippus lived exactly the same 
way. In the Depression my brothers and 
sisters and I’d split a candy bar six ways, 
and I’d have to separate the cream from 
the milk and take it to the town store 
to get enough money for groceries. We 
never went hungry. Our clothes were al- 
ways patched, but they were always 
clean.” 

For a time Schenkel and his little 
brother Phil made a local name as The 
Harmony Cowboys, with 12-year-old 
Chris on guitar and 5-year-old Phil 
standing on a chair picking a mandolin. 
The Harmony Cowboys were on radio’s 
National Barn Dance and had profes- 
sional bookings in the Midwest, but the 
stern parents thought matters were get- 
ting out of hand and made the boys 
stop. By that time Chris had decided to 
become an announcer. “My imagination 
was fired by listening to Ted Husing. 
He made football sound so exciting, and 
horse racing, even golf. Listening to Hu- 
sing you could visualize everything that 
was happening.” The family had a con- 
sole radio that made acetate recordings, 
and Schenkel practiced on guests. A cher- 
ished old photograph shows him decked 
out in overalls and a sharply raked farm- 
boy hat polishing his "man-on-the- 
street” technique down at the local grain 
elevator. 

At 15 Schenkel covered his first live 
basketball tournament. "I conned Wil- 
fred Bunce, the telephone man, into 
stringing phone lines from the Bippus 
gym to a P.A. system in front of the drug- 
store and Ritt’s barbershop. It was il- 
legal, but we did it.” To the locals, 
weaned on Plattdeutsch, it sounded quite 
natural when Schenkel shouted into the 
mike, “There’s the gun, and the game 
is all!” 

Later Schenkel went to Purdue and 
other sports events. In his down-on-the- 
farm manner he covered a chicken-pluck- 
ing contest at a county fair. “The con- 
testants are ready! It’s mighty innerestin', 
folks! There go the chickens into the boil- 
in’ water! Oh, my, feathers are fiyin’!” 
One night he was squeezed into the 
stands, broadcasting a basketball game, 
when a woman behind him took um- 
brage at one of his remarks and wal- 
loped him across the earphones with her 
purse. "Oh, jeez!” Schenkel says, "I’ll 
never forget that! What a crack!" Inev- 
itably someone heard him on one of his 
better nights, and the country boy from 
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VIRTUE continued 


Bippus went to a radio station in Rhode 
Island — simultaneously apprenticing as 
a race caller at Narragansctt Park. 

Billy Ames, the track's P.R. director, 
had his own ideas of how to teach the 
race-calling business. He set Schenkel 
to work walking hots, mucking stalls 
and making color charts showing the 
silks of every stable. “There was one 
problem," Schenkel says. * ‘ My color per- 
ception is off, and that's how you cover 
a horse race, by color. So I had to work 
extra hard. Maybe there'd be three hors- 
es in the backstretch neck and neck and 
all the jocks were wearing red and green, 
and 1 always had a hard time with those 
two colors. So I had to look for things 
like a white bridle, bandages on the rear 
legs, a short bobbed tail. That's helped 
me to this day, in all sports. Those six 
years at Narragansett laid a foundation. 
If you made a mistake the criticism was 
immediate, because people were betting. 
If you called a horse in the wrong po- 
sition you could hear the boos — right 
while you were doing it. That trains you 
fast." 

From Narragansett Schenkel went to 
New York for radio coverage of the foot- 
ball Giants, and from there to boxing 
and bowling and all the rest. But not 
without difficulties. "Right off. the ad 
agency man wanted me to change my 
name." Schenkel recalls with disdain. 
“He said. 'Listen, I think you ought to 
be Chris Cross or Chris Reynolds.' I 
didn't change my name because it would 
have been phony and also I was scared 
to death of my dad. He'd have killed 
me. Chris Cross! Can you imagine that?" 

Working in the big city. Schenkel had 
to learn to move his voice out of his 
nose and into his voice box for reso- 
nance. and to excise ruralisnis like "mes- 
sure" for measure and “unnerstan"’ 
for understand. Some of his Indiana pro- 
nunciations were so tenacious that they 
remain; he still says “arrile" for all right, 
and he has a tendency to drop t's. as in 
"kep” and "baskaball." In common 
with other citizens of Bippus. he turns 
words like "known" and “school" into 
two syllables, and he accents “automo- 
bile" on the third syllable. Also in com- 
mon with the natives, he speaks in the 
accent known to language subdividers 
as General American, as differentiated 
from New England and Southern. The 
General American accent falls gently on 
the average ear, which may help to ex- 
plain Schenkel's professional longevity. 


“Along the way I've pulled some real 
lulus.” Schenkel says, modestly failing 
to note that every sportscaster has pulled 
real lulus in a profession where one 
stands alone and helpless, bereft of ed- 
itors and copyreaders and other backup 
support. For years his specialty has been 
accidental spoonerisms, as in “Here’s 
the coss of the loin." Once he announced 
breathlessly, “Notre Dame won the 
Cross." Since then he has been saying 
"flip of the coin" or "coin flip," and 
he has not yet blurted out "floin kip" 
or "kim floip," although it would not 
surprise him if he did. 

Under extreme stress Schenkel has 
even managed to forget his name. 
"Doesn't everyone?" he says hopefully. 
The last such embarrassment was at the 
Mexico City Olympics in 1968. "I was 
so tired,” Schenkel says. “We'd been 
doing four shows a day. live, and I'd 
just read a billboard — you know, some- 
thing like 'The Olympic Games are 
brought to you by Texaco" — and I was 
concentrating so hard on the billboard 
that I came on camera and said, ‘Good 
evening. I’m I’m — .’ Roone was in my 
car, via earplug, and he started laugh- 
ing, and I started laughing, too. He said. 
‘Hey, your name is Chris Schenkel!' 
Those guys in your ear, they can get 
away with anything. Sometimes they tell 
me dirty jokes right in the middle of a 
football game. No wonder I lose the 
thread once in a while." 

Schenkel's alllimc slip of the tongue — 
the one that still makes him shudder — 
came in a Giants' laugher with the Wash- 
ington Redskins. "It was the game where 
Y. A. Tittle threw seven touchdown pass- 
es to equal the N FL record, and Pat Sum- 
merall and I were whooping it up in the 
booth. When Del Shofner made a great 
move on the defensive halfback and 
scored, I announced, 'Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Del Shofner has just faked 
Claude Crabb out of his jock.' 

"Pat almost fell off his chair. He whis- 
pered in my ear, 'Do you know what 
you just said?' I said, 'No.' He told me, 
and I announced, ‘Ladies and gentlemen. 
I'm afraid that I used a little bit of lock- 
er room language, and I apologize.' " 
That was back in 1962 when a man 
wouldn't say “jockstrap" in polite com- 
pany if he was wearing three of them, 
but Schenkel rode out the temporary 
storm. He winced a few days later when 
he opened a letter from Fred Bowman, 
then president of Wilson Sporting 


Goods. “Chris." Bowman had written, 
“you must remember that the correct 
nomenclature is 'athletic supporter.’ ’’ 

Schenkel learned from the painful in- 
cident. "It taught me that when you 
make an error, you should admit it. So 
now I speak right up and penalize my- 
self 15 yards. You can’t kid the view- 
ers. They've become too sophisticated. 
I know all the famous stories about an- 
nouncers fooling the listeners, but if you 
tried to lateral a horse nowadays you'd 
be laughed out of the business." 

There is another reason why Schenkel, 
unlike most announcers, is quick to ac- 
knowledge his fluffs on the air. Out in 
television land lurks a legion of Schen- 
kel phobes, many of them newspaper col- 
umnists, who relentlessly monitor his 
broadcasts for the sheer delight of catch- 
ing him in a rock. Their motivations 
are varied. Some are perfectionists. Some 
are jealous, as in the case of certain writ- 
ers who gripe aloud that Schenkel has 
built a six-figure income on a live-figure 
talent— a conclusion with which the par- 
ly of the first part doesn’t necessarily dis- 
agree. Some of the critics arc downright 
sadistic and revel in the fact that at- 
tacking Schenkel is like attacking a 
nun — the assailant is either ignored or 
forgiven. 

Whatever their motivation, Schenkel’s 
detractors have been loud and active 
ever since the lady hit him with her 
purse. The late Dan Parker almost 
made a career out of lambasting him 
in print. Says Schenkel. in a rare out- 
burst, "If I mentioned Bippus on the 
Monday night fights, you could count 
on it: the next day Parker would 
write, 'Who cares about Bippus? What's 
it got to do with boxing?' Well, may- 
be it had something to do with a kid 
from a small town who was on the pro- 
gram. But Parker would just clobber 
me. The big phony!" 

In those early years. Schenkel came in 
for frequent criticism for his pro-Giants 
cheerleading style, “but there was noth- 
ing I could do about that. Mr. Mara 
would say, 'Look, we’re trying to build 
up pro football.' At the time the Giants 
had sold maybe 5,000 season tickets, and 
pro football was nothing. Anyway, I 
traveled with the Giants and they were 
my best friends, my brothers. I was the 
Giants' announcer, not the Steelers', and 
I cheered for the Giants because I loved 
'em. But. oh, how the columnists ripped 
me!" 


Somewhere along the line Schenkel 
managed to invent an art form: "Schen- 
kelese." Rick Talley, writing in the news- 
paper Chicago Today , defined Schcnkel- 
ese as "the ability to convey meaningless 
words with sugar on them.” 

A cornerstone of the technique is the 
ultracomplimentary interview in which 
hardly anything is actually said, as in: 

"Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, congratula- 
tions on a great game.” 

"Thanks.” 

"You've always been a fine player.” 

"Thanks a lot.” 

"And Wes Unseld — what can I say, 
Wes? You just looked fine today.” 

"Thanks.” 

"A real credit to the game, ladies and 
gentlemen. Wes Unseld, a wonderful 
player and a great guy." 

After a typical Schenkelese interview, 
one columnist inquired in print, "For 
this they pay him SI 00,000?" The an- 
swer is no. They pay him S250,000. Plus. 

Another aspect of Schenkelese is the 
grandly irrelevant addendum, intoned as 
though it were Holy Writ (an art that 
Schenkel’s ABC colleague, Howard Co- 
sell, has taken over and lowered to new 
depths). Someone will make a 98-yard 
run. and Schenkel will announce, "And 
he did it against the wind'." Or Walt Fra- 
zier will run on court, and Schenkel will 
say, "Here comes Walt Frazier, who 
was born on March 29, 1945.” 

Some of the naysayers would have 
one believe that just plain stupidity is 
another hallmark of Schenkelese, citing 
his famous lines, "While Escalera comes 
from San Juan, Puerto Rico, he can 
speak Spanish well," or "There are so 
many trees here that Joyce Kilmer must 
have surveyed this course before she 
wrote Trees." Schenkel, who is not prone 
to debate, calls these mere "slips of the 
tongue,” and one would have to be un- 
reasonably cynical to doubt him. Any- 
body who speaks a couple of Anthony 
Adverse s’ worth of words into a micro- 
phone each year is bound to unleash an 
occasional galloping gaffe, and Schen- 
kel's record is better than most. 

Whatever whips and scorns he may 
have to take from his hecklers, Schen- 
kel is held in almost universal respect 
by his peers in the television business. 
The public knows only the image and 
the voice, but the insiders know about 
the commercial pressures, the incessant 
voices in the ear. the delicate timings 
and schedulings, the spotting difficulties. 


the sponsors' importunings and all the 
other exasperating minutiae that make 
sportscasting far more difficult than it 
appears to the viewer. Schenkel has been 
named Sportscaster of the Year four 
times, and colleagues like Bill Flemming 
and Bud Wilkinson appear ready to 
do battle at the slightest denigration 
of their hero. Says Flemming, a close 
friend off-mike, "Some of the things 
you hear about Chris are enough to 
make you sick. There's a papier-mache 
image of him as a pleasant, naive, harm- 
less type who hung around for 30 years 
and lucked into some good jobs, and 
with a name like Schenkel he’s prob- 
ably Jewish and therefore he’s got a 
lot of friends on Madison Ave. put- 
ting in the fix. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Chris is just about 
the most accomplished sportscaster in 
the business, and not only because of 
what he does on the air. I’m talking 
about the four-hour luncheons with 
sponsors, the all-night flights after speak- 
ing to a sales convention somewhere, 
the night-clubbing with important people 
when he despises night-clubbing. I’m 
talking about the whole package.” 

Says Wilkinson: "The great thing 
about Chris is that he’s the total pro. 
Fle’s unflappable in any situation. You 
can never program the trouble out of 
live television, but Chris is always to- 
tally on top, always cool, always thor- 
oughly kind and, above all, professional. 
And a fine human being on top of it.” 

Another reason for the high regard 
in which fellow broadcasters hold Schen- 
kel is his willingness to ignore his own 
ego and play the fool in situations in- 
volving himself and experts. He does 
this with the touch of a good Hamlet 
downplaying his own lines to accentuate 
the gravedigger's. "The experts are there 
for a purpose," Schenkel says. "I try 
not to upstage 'em.” He adds slyly, 
"Also, I’m not afraid for my job. I know 
several sportscasters who worry every 
telecast that somebody's gonna replace 
'em. I don’t feel that way.” 

Says Wilkinson, a regular beneficiary 
of Schenkel's generous style, "With 
all the different sports that Chris has 
covered, with all the knowledge he's 
accumulated, he can't come on as the 
totally knowledgeable expert that he 
really is, simply because it would be 
too difficult to accept him. The av- 
erage person just couldn't believe what 
this man knows about sports. So Chris 


just keeps his mouth shut and lets me 
do the exporting.” 

Schenkel is also respected for his pro- 
digious preparation, going all the way 
back to Narragansett. "I guess I just 
got in the habit,” he says. "I don't 
feel comfortable unless I’ve thoroughly 
researched the subject myself. One time 
I was doing the Kentucky Derby and 
Tomy Lee came in first and there was 
an inquiry. I had to fill for 20 min- 
utes, and it was easy, because I'd pre- 
pared. When I was doing the Monday 
night fights we used to broadcast an 
hour of prelim bouts plus the main 
event 52 weeks a year, and I per- 
sonally interviewed every fighter, made 
up a file on each one, so I'd know some- 
thing about them. You have to do it. 
The other Thursday morning a man 
came up to me and said, ‘What time 
arc you leaving Saturday morning for 
the football game?' I said, 'In about 
an hour.' I don't think he believed 
me. but that's pretty routine in a sports- 
caster’s schedule: two full days of prep- 
aration for a game. I don’t respect 
anybody who tries to do it the easy 
way. Years ago one of our color men 
wouldn't prepare; he would wait till I 
went out for coffee before the game 
and then go through my material. I 
just don’t understand cheating like that." 

By far the most controversial of Schen- 
kel's techniques is his dogged, persistent 
benignity, dating back to those early 
years with the Giants when he would 
have been fired for a sour note. “I try 
to put myself in the player's place," he 
explains. "In sports you should point 
out the good things, because people can 
see the bad things for themselves. In a 
college football game those players aren't 
playing for pay, they're representing their 
colleges, and I don’t see why 1 should 
put the rap on them for a clip or a face- 
mask. I don’t think anybody at home 
cares to hear their names and numbers, 
either. Especially their families.” 

As Schenkel is fond of explaining, 
"1 always try to remember what 1 
was told by Harvey Foster when he 
was head of the FBI office in New 
York. 1 was feeling a little down, and 
Harvey said, ‘What's the matter?’ I 
said, ‘Well, 1 keep doing the same 
things week in and week out and I 
just wonder if I’m contributing.' 

"Harvey said, ‘Just remember, maybe 
there's a little 9-year-old kid somewhere, 
and if you can turn one athlete into 
continued 
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that kid's hero you might keep the kid 
from doing something he shouldn’t do 
later.' I always think of that. That’s why 
you’ll never hear me say, ‘A 1 5-yard pen- 
alty, face-mask violation, and they called 
the foul on Fred Turner.’ I’d never do 
that. I still see sports heroes as heroes, 
and 1 think the audience sees ’em the 
same way." 

As befits one with such a reverential 
attitude. Schenkel tries to hold his own 
words to a minimum, giving the con- 
testants the full stage whenever possible, 
an approach that is growing increasingly 
rare on network television. There has 
been an undercurrent of competitive re- 
sentment between ABC’s high-pressure 
Gifford-Cosell-Meredith team and its 
homier Schenkel-Wilkinson-Flemming 
team, and one knows exactly what Schen- 
kel means when he says, "Sports an- 
nouncers cannot get bigger than the 
game. The stars of the show are down 
there on the field, not up in the booth. 
Listen: an announcer is a necessary evil. 
He should watch the monitor 70 per- 
cent of the time and he should strive to 
write captions that’ll add another di- 
mension. That and the basics: down and 
yardage, time of game, the score, things 
like that. That’s all he should try to 
do." 

If this intentionally understated ap- 
proach brings Schenkel tons of flying 
fertilizer, it also brings his share of raves. 
President Nixon picked up his sports 
hot line and congratulated Schenkel for 
his Olympic coverage last year, and Sen- 
ator Ted Stevens of Alaska inserted 
his own review into the Congressional 
Record: “. . . by the time ABC com- 
pleted its near 65 hours of Olympic 
Games coverage ... I felt sure that if I 
was to knock on one of the doors on 
my street I would find that Chris Schen- 
kel lived there. He has that quality of 
neighborliness that brought the Olympic 
spirit home." By Schenkel’s own reck- 
oning, the kindest remark of his career 
was relayed by Jim Plunkett, quarterback 
of the New England Patriots. Schenkel 
recalls, "Jim's parents are blind, you 
know, and one day he told me that his 
mother had asked to be remembered. 
She said, ‘Tell Chris it’s always a plea- 
sure to see him on television.' That an- 
swers those critics who say, ‘When a 
message flashes up on the screen, why 
do you insist on reading it aloud? Don't 
you know we can read?’ Well, Mrs. Plun- 
kett and thousands of others can’t.” 


There are two schools of thought 
about Schenkel’s future: the boobirds 
who worry that he'll go on for another 
30 years, and the admirers who are afraid 
he’ll crack under the most hectic pace 
in broadcasting. "His greatest asset is 
also his greatest liability,” says Bill Flem- 
ming. "He can’t say no." Echoes Schen- 
kel’s beautiful wife, Fran Paige, a for- 
mer Copacabana dancer, “It’s a good 
thing he wasn't born a girl.” 

The Schenkels have been married for 
18 years, and Fran thinks it’s time her 
husband slowed down. "But it won’t 
happen,” she says with mock mourn- 
fulness. “The Bippus Tornado had so 
much respect for his own father, he’ll 
never quit working hard. Old Mr. Schen- 
kel was supposed to be in full retire- 
ment at 80, but he’d sit at the window 
and watch the men work and then go 
out and do it himself on the tractor. He 
just couldn’t retire, and neither can my 
husband." 

"Fran raised the kids,” Schenkel says 
apologetically, "and she did a great job." 
(Christina is 17; Ted 14; John 9.) 

"Thanks a lot,” says Fran, "but I’m 
getting tired of hearing them call you 
Uncle Daddy." 

For a time close friends like Flemming 
and dairyman Rodger Nelson hoped that 
the purchase of a handsome lakefront 
home and a 208-acre Indiana farm would 
slow Schenkel down, but instead he 
bought a $250,000 airplane, the better to 
zip around to more and more games, con- 
ventions, ribbon-cuttings, board meet- 
ings, sales conferences and luncheons. 
On the family’s first night in the house, 
Schenkel dropped in on them at four a.m. 
from a speech date, then emplaned two 
hours later for a meeting at ABC head- 
quarters in New York. "That’s O.K.,” 
Fran says wearily. “I’m used to it. Our 
honeymoon lasted one night. Then he 
had to go do a fight." 

Schenkel, like many other American 
businessmen, seems aware of the prob- 
lem but incapable of doing much about 
it, although he is constantly resolving 
to change. “I try to save myself a little 
bit by staying off the party circuit as 
much as possible,” he says. "Like the 
night before a Saturday football game, 
i’ll have a couple of martins [sicj and 
dinner and go to bed. I used to go to pre- 
game parties, but 1 just can’t keep up. 
And I hate party talk anyway. I’m one 
of those. Can you imagine anything dull- 
er than a drinking party with a bunch 


of sports announcers and sportswriters?” 

Jumping from time zone to time zone, 
he occasionally indulges in a little help 
from his friends, e.g. Seconal, but one * 
night in California he learned the dan- 
ger of mixing barbiturates and alcohol. 
“I had to make a sales pitch early the 
next day," he recalls, "and I had a Sec- 
onal on top of three or four Scotches. 
All of a sudden I started blacking out 
and coming back, blacking out and com- ' 
ing back, and then I began to gag. A doc- 
tor had to give me a shot.” 

“I just plain worry about him," says 
Flemming. “He’s six feet tall and he 
weighs 140 pounds and he smokes three 
packs a day and drinks a quart of cof-. 
fee to keep going. Now what’s he gonna 
use for reserve if he gets hit by some- 
thing like pneumonia? It’s gonna take 
him right out.” 

"Aw, shucks," says Schenkel, "I wish 
they wouldn’t worry so much. All I want 
to do is relax and play the organ in our* 
house and raise purebred cattle.” 

When? 

"When I get tired of sportscasting.” 

When will that be? 

"Well, I don’t know," Schenkel says, 
obviously less than thrilled with the sub- 
ject of relaxation. "Right now I love 
my job as much as 1 ever did. You have* 
to have a lot of ego to enjoy this busi- 
ness. I still love to see my name in print. 
Some people hate to sign autographs, 
but I love it. I’ll stand there all night if 
that’s what the people want. I learned 
this from Arnold Palmer. I’ve seen him 
lose by a stroke on the final hole and’ 
then sign autographs right down to the 
last kid in line. That to me is part of 
being a great champion, a great human 
being. Arnie’s a real hero. Nicklaus is 
the same way. I can’t see enough of peo- 
ple like that. Wonderful people! Terrific, 
people! I love ’em! That’s what keeps 
me going.” 

Pressed, Schenkel admits that he has 
absolutely no intention of slowing down 
and no target age for retirement. He 
just plans to roll along until his life is 
all. and by the looks of his ratings the"* 
television audience plans to roll 'along 
with him. Plainly there are benefits in 
the low-key approach, in handing away 
the best lines, in trying to follow the fa- 
mous dictum that less is more, at least 
over the years. As Howard Johnson* 
learned, you may offer the public 28 de- 
licious flavors, but the biggest seller is 
still vanilla. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Jan. 9-15 


track A field Pole Vuulter STEVE SMITH of 
ihc Pacific Cousl Club set an American indoor rec- 
ord with a 17' 8V4' leap in the National Invitation 
meet at College Park. Md. </;««»• 24). 

mileposts -ADOPTED for the next three sea- 
sons b> the American League, a designated pinch 
hitter rule that allows a pitcher to remain in the 
game even though someone has halted for him 
ipageX). 


PRO BASKETBALL NBA: In a week of upheaval, 
l-red I osier of Detroit learned what Comedian 
Rodney Dangerficld means when he laments. 'I 
can l get no respect Poster and Rick Barry of 
the Warriors jostled lor position under Ihc basket 
in the first quarter and when Barry threw an el- 
bow. Foster retaliated with a right to the head. 
Harry went down, but Foster went out of the 
game. Barry recovered and scored 28 points as 
Golden Slate took a 105-98 decision. Later in the 
week Foster severely sprained his right ankle in a 
1 13- 104 loss at Seattle and is expected to be side- 
lined for 10 days, Seattle's victory was the first for 
interim coach Morris (liucky) Buckwaltcr. who re- 
placed Tom Nissalke. Nissalke was fired after w in- 
ning only 13 of 45 games and. presumably, getting 
no respect from his players or Owner Sam Schul- 
man. Baltimore opened a three-game lead over At- 
lanta in the Central Division and also received 
good news. Archie Clark, a holdout loi 42 
games, came to terms and will join the Bullets 
on their West Coast swing. In the Atlantic Di- 
vision. New York extended its winning streuk to 
nine games by beating Houston 104-103 on Earl 
Monroe's jump shot at the buzzer. The Celtics 
refused to yield first place, however, winning 
their fifth straight at the expense of Philadelphia 
111-95. Milwaukee and Los Angeles remained 
the leaders in the Midwest and Pacific Divisions, 
respectively. 

ABA Carolina continued to lead the East Division 
t/xige 00) and Utah stretched its hold on first place 
to 41/4 games in the West. Zelmo Beaty scored 21 
points and Gerald Goven pulled down 24 rebounds 
as the Stars defeated Kentucky 105-96. Indiana 
remained a game behind second-place Denver by 
scoring 1 1 straight points in the fourth quarter to 
edge San Diego 108 107. The Pacers, who have- 
not lost to San Diego in seven outings, trailed 
104 97 before the rally. Indiana's Mel Daniels 
led the scorers with a season-high 36 points. 


boating -Former world champions DON ARO- 
NOW and JIM WYNNE came out of retirement 
to win ihc Palm Bay Offshore Invitational race 
from Miami past Key Largo and back. They av- 
eraged 55 mph for the 92 miles in the first stock 
race in ocean power-boat history. 


bowling GARY DICKINSON defeated Barry 
Asher, 235-216 to win the S7.500 first prize in the 
S7l).0tX) Don Carter Classic at Arcadia, Calif. Dick- 
inson had four games of 235 or belter. 

boxing In his professional debut. Olympic gold 
medalist RAY SEALES scored a unanimous eight- 
round decision over Gonzales Rodriguez in a wel- 
terweight bout at Tacoma. Wash. 


DROPPED: By Ihc NCAA, the protected 1.6 ac- 
PRO FOOTBALL Unbeaten MIAMI won Super ademic requirement for athletic competition and 

Bowl VII bv defeating Washington 14-7 (pngr 10 1. scholarship. The new criterion is a 2.0 high school 

average {page 57). 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



BILL FRIEDER, head 
basketbull coach at 
Northern High in Flint, 
won his 37th game to 
set a Michigan state 
Class A record lor con- 
secutive victories. The 
Vikings, who have won 
the last two stale titles, 
came from behind to 
defeat Saginaw Arthur 
Hill 59-50. 



DAVE COMBS, a 21- 
ycar-old printer from 
Cold Spring, Ky.. bowl- 
ing in two leagues, 
rolled a pair of 300 
games on the same 
night at Glenn Schmidt 
Lanes in Newport, Ky. 
He had a 7 1 7 scries with 
a 300 in the final game 
and a 767 scries with a 
perfect middle game. 



JANET ANNE COLES, a 

freshman at Arizona 
State, set a new Phoenix 
Century Country Club 
record for women with 
a first-round 67 in the 
ASU Sundew il Wom- 
en's Intercollegiate In- 
vitational. Her 3<S-hole 
143 gave her a 14-stroke 
win over golfers from 
eight teams. 
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mike brown- senior 
goalie for the Chapel 
Hill High soccer team, 
recorded 10 shutouts as 
the Tigers won the 
North Carolina state 
championship. Brown 
was in the goal as Chap- 
el Hill took all but one 
of 18 games. He was se- 
lected on the All-Slate 
first team. 



bob guelker, soccer 
coach at Southern Illi- 
nois University at Ed- 
wardsvillc, won his 
sixth NCAA title when 
the Cougars defeated 
Oneonta Stale I 0 for 
the college division 
crown. Guelker had 
won five major NCAA 
championships while at 
St. Louis University. 



ron ghrist. a senior 
co-captain at Pittsfield 
(III.) High, concluded 
his scholastic career 
without having played 
in a losing football 
game. The Saukccs 
were 9-0 lor their sev 
enth straight unbeaten 
season. Ghrist. a tack lc- 
lincbackcr. has twice 
made All-State teams. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


SEASONING 

Sir>: 

Plaudits to your magazine and excellent 
staff of writers, specifically Dan Jenkins, 
Roy Blount Jr. and Ron Reid, on a smash- 
ing first-of-the-year issue! 

In the Dec. 25 issue, Jenkins (After the 
Bow ls, the Polls ) gave us an outline of what 
and who to look for in the upcoming bowl 
games. In his sequel {No Doitht about Who's 
Champ) he enlightened those of us who 
watched but did not see, graphically plot- 
ting the progress of the major collegiate car- 
nivals. 

Blount's idiomatic narrative (As for the 
Droll Bow/ and All Those Other Classics) 
of the gridiron fan's tumultuous weekend 
perfectly described the limbo we all encoun- 
tered trying to keep track of the rest of the 
barrage of bowls. 

I must also give praise to Reid's con- 
sistently illuminating reports on professional 
football. Each article is a titillating tirade, 
uniquely written. 

In my next life, given a choice in my re- 
birth, I wish to be reincarnated as a staff writ- 
er for SI. I do envy their positions, Bravo 
on 1973 s first issue, proof of why SI is the 
best-selling and best magazine of its kind. 

Mary Lot. Dias 

Spotswood, N.J. 

Sirs; 

I certainly enjoyed Dan Jenkins' report 
on the big college bowl games, and in re- 
gard to his first paragraph I agree. USC 
has outranked, surely outclassed and out- 
played all other competitors this college sea- 
son. According to many of the previews, 
USC wasn't supposed to break into the top 
10. Three cheers for USC, Coach John Mc- 
Kay and A. D, Davis. 

Jot Wood 

Princeton, W, Va. 

Sirs: 

How could you have the gall to include 
the Orange Bowl mismatch between two 
second-rate teams, Nebraska and Notre 
Dame, as a major football contest and use 
a follow-up article to ridicule several su- 
perior teams that participated in superior 
bow l games ’ I'm sure you gained lew friends 
with your derisive reporting, which made 
Sports Ii lustrated appear to be the more 
deserving object of ridicule. 

A. J. Hughes 

Fort Myers. Fla. 

Sirs: 

As a Notre Dame fan since 1953 who crit- 
icizes Dan Jenkins every time he criticizes 
Notre Dame, I would like to thank him for 
the mercy he showed after Notre Dame's 


disgraceful performance in the Orange Bow l. 
In fact, he showed too much mercy The Par- 
scghian-lcd "Fighting" Irish can't hold their 
own against good teams. LSU, USC and 
Nebraska have blown them off the held. 
Mr. Jenkins would have been telling it like 
it was by saying the Irish (and I hate to 
admit it) are overrated. 

Dan Piensette 

San Francisco 

ABE LEMONS' TOURNEY 

Sirs: 

I would like to thank you for the fine ar- 
ticle ( Whooping It Up in Endin Country. Jan. 
8) on the 49ers of Long Beach. I disagree 
with only one phrase in your article and 
that's the very last one: "What Long Beach 
was missing was one good Endin.” All of 
us 49er fans know what you meant by that 
remark, but this year Long Beach will de- 
throne the so-called mights Bruins from 
Westwood for the simple reason that Long 
Beach is the better team. 

Joseph Kereta 

Long Beach. Calif. 

Sirs: 

We very recently moved to "Endin Coun- 
try" from Chicagoland and had the great 
pleasure of attending the All-College bas- 
ketball tournament during the holidays in 
Oklahoma City. 

What a big plus for moving here to see ex- 
citing basketball in the beautiful Myriad 
with no hassle getting there, parking or get- 
ting out again. And what fun it was to read 
Curry Kirkpatrick's piece, which surely told 
it like it was. 

Mrs. Robert Austin 

Enid, Okla. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the article. Curry Kirk- 
patrick calls Abe Lemons "the funniest man 
in the whole sport." My wife and I met 
Abe on an Olympic lour last year. We sus- 
pect he is the funniest man in any sport. 

Stan Northey 

Oakland 

Sirs: 

As one w ho has had the pleasure of know - 
ing Abe Lemons for a number of years. 1 
found Curry Kirkpatrick's article most en- 
joyable. Mr. A. E. Lemons is a one-in-a-mil- 
lion guy I'll never forget. 

I think one thing may have been over- 
looked in the face of the levity of Curiy’s 
article, though. In addition to being a wit 
and a humorist of unparalleled proportions, 
Abe is one of the most astute students of 
the game of basketball I have ever known. 
While I was working my way through 


Oklahoma City University I had to fill a 
physical education requirement. Because I 
enjoyed Abe so much, I signed up for his 
class in basketball techniques. I had visions 
of class after class chock full of the coach's 
jokes and yarns. The humor was there, all 
right: that’s as much a part of Abe as his ac- 
cent and half-smoked cigar. However. I also 
learned during that class that this man could 
quote, word for word, passages (sometimes 
for paragraphs at a time) from the college 
basketball rule book. He also had an un- 
canny knack for remembering minlitc de- 
tails of some games that look place 15 to 
20 years ago. 

Despite his talk about his "Endins." Abe 
treated every man fairly and never did one 
of his squads experience div isiveness because 
of racial altercations. He also placed a very 
high value on education and insisted that 
his players spend a designated amount of 
time each night studying in the school li- 
brary. 

Although I never played basketball for 
Abe. I knew quite a few men who did. I 
think that most of them would agree, after 
looking back on the experience, that Abe is 
an exceptional person, on and off court. 

Steven Whitehead 

Des Moines 

MONTREAL'S LINE 

Sirs: 

I was really happy to see that SI linally 
gave Jacques Lcmaire ( Up Jumps a Sharp - 
shooter, Jan. 8) his fair share of credit. Mark 
Mulvoy did his usual excellent job of re- 
porting on one of the many sharpshooters 
in the greatest of all sports. But I was shocked 
that a magazine like SI could make the ob- 
vious mistake of saying that the Lcmairc- 
Cournoyer-Lclley line leads the NH L in scor- 
ing when simple arithmetic and common 
sense indicate that the French Connection 
of Perreault-Mariin-Roberl is No. I. Nice 
article, otherwise. 

Robert T. Smith 

Buffalo 

• At the time, the two lines were co- 
leaders at 60 goals each — ED. 

AO IN FOR TENNIS 

Sirs: 

I applaud the selection of Billie Jean King 
as Sportswoman of the Year: I also ap- 
plaud her very sound comments on the re- 
luctance of male pro tennis players to lace 
up to the pressure of the sudden-death tic- 
break of VASSS, the Van Alcn system ( The 
Ball in Two Different Conns. Dec. 25). 

The VASSS 9-point tiebreak is now vir- 
tually standard in the U.S. in all but WCT 
events: it was used in the U.S. Grass Court 
conilmirit 
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Left to right: Carolyn Salisbury. Bill Thomas. Charlie Hillard. Jr. (World Champion Male Pilot). 
Gene Soucy. Art Scholl. Tom Poberezny. Mary Gaffaney (World Champion Female Pilot). 


The UK Aerobatic team jlew with Rmnzoil 
Now they're the world champions. 


We don’t mean to imply that Pennzoil 
is the reason the U.S. team did so well 
at Salon-de-Provence, France at the 
International Air Meet. The team won 
because it was practiced, and because 
it excelled over the competition. 
What we do mean is that part of what 
it takes to be a champion is knowing your 
equipment, using only quality products, 


and then depending on that equipment 
to carry you through, trouble-free. 

Every single plane of the U.S. team 
used Pennzoil Motor Oil in the engine. 
Because every single member knew that 
Pennzoil could be depended upon. 

It takes a lot to become world 
champions. For the U.S. team, one of the 
things it took was Pennzoil. 


When your car (or plane) is worth caring for, Pennzoil is worth asking for. 



How some people 
afford things 
others can’t. 



It’s not always who’s richer. 

But who’s smarter. 

Lots of people buy insurance 
from us because that’s all they 
want. Pure protection. They’re 
not looking for investment plans 
or a place to borrow money. 

Buying this kind of insurance, 
term insurance, can save you a lot. 

At Occidental, depending on 
age and policy, your premiums for 
term insurance can run 70% less 
than for cash value insurance. 

Think about it. The same 
protection for your family. At a 
fraction of the cost to you. 

And you always have the option 
of renewing or converting to 
a cash value plan at a later date. 

Want to find out how much 
money you could be saving with us? 
Then put your name, address and 
age on a postcard and send it to 
Occidental Life, Box 2101, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 90051. 


It’s a 

smart buy. 

Occidental Life 


of Califomii 
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What kind 
of a man 
sells for 
Occidental? 

One who believes that “a man 
has to give a little bit, not take all 
the time!’ And who translates those 
words into action. 

That's William 
S. Southern, our 
V* general agent in 

JL ^ reat B en( h 

Kansas. Ever since 
he came home 
from the service as 
a major in the Air Force during 
World War II, he’s devoted much of 
his time to civic activities. 

In November, Bill was elected 
to the Kansas State Legislature 
from the 1 13th District. His plat- 
form — to work for that area’s 
economic development. 

Along with many others, he 
helped establish the Barton County 
Junior College near Great Bend. 
And for two years, he served as 
president of its Endowment Associ- 
ation, whose goal is to make sure 
no young person in the surrounding 
area will go without an education 
because of lack of money. 

With this emphasis on civic 
activities, does Bill Southern find 
time for selling insurance? He must, 
*because he’s a four-time member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
has received the National Sales 
Achievement Award twice, and 
consistently qualifies for 
Occidental's Leading 
Producers Club. 

If you it I like to become an Occidental 
agent, write to Bill Stannard at the address 
provided on the opposite page. 

It’s a 

smart move. 

Occidental Life 

of California Sip 


19TH HOLE continu'd 

Championships in '70, *71 and '72 and in 
both the men's and women's intercollegiate 
championships. 

If pro tennis is to be the senior stage of 
the sport and lead younger players to new 
levels of excellence, as pro hockey, pro foot- 
ball and pro baseball have done in this age 
of television, then men professionals, as well 
as women, must seize upon improvements, 
face challenges and take pressure as a mat- 
ter of course. To graduate from amateur to 
professional is to welcome challenge and 
create competition and drama not hide be- 
hind a tedious two-point margin that drags 
the game out u ipredictably, confuses spec- 
tators, upsets schedules and hence is un- 
suitable for telev.sion. A professional who 
fears pres‘ure is not worthy of the name. 

Billie Jean Khg and the girls have gone 
for VASSS sudden death -all the way in 
the game and the set because it creates more 
exciting tennis. When she says, "Let's score 
games 1-0, 2-0, and so on. A game should 
be four points, no deuce-ad, forget it," she's 
telling the WCT to grow up and drop a 700- 
year-old outdated system made up by monks 
for scoring a different game altogether. Will 
the time come when women will be the only 
tennis professionals on TV? 

Norris D. Hoyt 

Middletown, R.I. 

ACC ACTION 

Sirs: 

Ron Fimritc's article Cry Wolf in Caro- 
lina (Dec. 25) was excellent, except for one 
point that he didn't discuss. While he was 
building North Carolina State mountain- 
high, he forgot to mention that the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina was without 
6' 7' supersophomore Don Washington, 
who was averaging 21.3 points per game. 
He was out with an injured foot, but will be 
back in time for the real conference race. 
Note, too, that North Carolina's first-team 
All-Conference Guard George Karl, who 
was averaging over 19 points a game, had 
to sit out almost three-fourths of the State 
game due to foul trouble. Send the Pack 
back. 

Scott Pressley 

Landis, N.C. 

Sirs: 

I really enjoyed your account of the Big 
Four tournament in Greensboro, N.C. I 
was able to attend the games, and your arti- 
cle was a great complement to the action. 

1 now feel even stronger than ever that the 
Atlantic Coast Conference is the best in col- 
lege basketball, despite what other coaches 
have had to say. The ACC seems to be get- 
ting stronger and better balanced each year. 
Congratulations to Ron Fimrite for a fine 
story on four of the best teams anywhere. 

Ephraim Powers 

Windsor, N.C. 


KING NATE 

Sirs: 

Thank you for writing such a great ar- 
ticle on the little one-man wrecking crew of 
Kansas City-Omaha, Nate (The Great) Ar- 
chibald ( He's Not Merely a Passer Fancy , 
Dec. 18). One has to wonder where the 
Kings would be without him. With his high- 
scoring contribution every night, the other 
players could almost fall asleep on the court. 
It is amazing that a man of his size can dom- 
inate the game as he does. Peter Carry has 
got a winner. 

Raphael Richmond 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

I would like to thank Peter Carry for his 
article and James Drake for great photo- 
graphs of Nate Archibald, who will be the 
next Most Valuable Player of the NBA. 

Gary Myers 

Marshall, Mo. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your article. For a little man in 
a big man's game to be leading the league 
in scoring and assists is spectacular. Al- 
though I am not a Kansas City-Omaha fan, 
I keep up with Nate Archibald. 

Sonny Young 

Norfolk, Va. 

RODEO'S QUEEN 

Sirs: 

Finally, an article on the annual Miss 
Rodeo America contest in Las Vegas (Here 
She Is, Miss Rodeo America, Dec. 11). Al- 
ice Higgins gave a humorousand informative 
account of the contest, to the delight of us 
rodeo lovers. For once there is a contest 
held for girls that doesn't judge only the fig- 
ure. Let’s have some more articles like this. 

Kevin Offner 

Urbana, III. 

Sirs: 

How could you write an article about the 
Miss Rodeo America contest and neglect to 
mention the girl who was first runner-up, 
Miss Rodeo Montana Bobbi Wirth? Your 
oversight was an unfortunate slight to a very 
charming young lady. On the other hand it 
may have been to Bobbi's advantage not to 
be mentioned in an article that made the Miss 
Rodeo America contestants look like a 
bunch of hicks. We would like to assure Al- 
ice Higgins and your readers that this most 
certainly is not the case. 

Doug Riiter 
Roger Sandiland 
Bob Pasha 
Brete Thibeault 
Jim Barfknecht 
Tom Eggensperger 
Ken Palagi 

Bozeman, Mont. 
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It tackles. 

Everything. 

Events, features, 

personalities, 

controversies. 

In depth. In time. 

If it’s significant, 
we'll rush right in 
and nail the 
story for you 
wherever it is. 

Starting Sunday, 
January 28, 

5:30 pm ESI" 
on CBS Television. 

A magazine in motion. 




CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
\ address below Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

( llinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription p-ices in me United Stntes Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands is S’2 00 J 

S3 50 a year, all others S16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: Q new Q renewal 


MAILED TO ORDER 

Sirs: 

Regarding your Dec. 1 1 article In a Hap- 
py Hunting Ground by J. D. Reed, the Cat- 
alog Freak, I want to thank you for show- 
ing me and the world at large that this 
so-called aberration of Reed's (and mine) 
is the one true mark of the connoisseur 
shopper. 

While my intention is not to onc-up Mr.^ 
Reed, I hasten to point out that my wife 
and I purchase virtually everything we need 
front catalogs, including many foods, most 
clothing, gifts, books, auto tires, shoes and 
boots, cigars, pipes, knives, etc. 

Your readers should definitely be made 
aware of this surefire manner of leisurely 
shopping. 

Michael O’Donnell 

Wise, Va. 


J. D. Rccd should take a look at the 
1973 Orvis Catalog: color plates of more 
than 209 flies, more than 75 rods, plus reels, 
lines, vests, waders. Nirvana— but no bush 
jacket. 

Serious fly-fishermen already know about 
the Orvis Catalog, where the bamboo rod 
comes first. 

Serious Catalog Freaks know that Orvis 
has been around since 1856; that outdates 
Mi Reed’s 1967 ’’enlightenment” b> III 
years. 

Jeffrey R. Hills 
The Orvis Company, Inc. 

Manchester, Vt. 

ANOTHER VIEW 

Sirs: 

To continue in the vein of Jim Martcn- 
hoff and Dan Yuhr's thesis that no matter 
where you are on the world’s oceans you 
are always going uphill (Scorecard, Dec. 
1 1 ), I would like to point out that in fact 
the contrary is the case. Since a boater al- 
ways stands (or sits) vertically along a line 
determined by the pull of gravity, which is 
always toward the center of the earth, his 
line of sight will be a perpendicular to this 
vertical or a tangent to the curve of the 
water. Thus, no matter in which direction 
he is looking, the water will curve down 
from his line of sight, and movement in all 
directions will, happily, be downhill from 
wherever he happens to be. Rather than al- 
ways having to pass over the crest of the 
hill with the crest always moving ahead of 
you, you are always riding on the top of 
the crest. 

Marion Buckley 

Arcadia. Fla. 


•Check your local paper. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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. Gin - 


Our martini secret? 

Onion stuffed olives. 

And the perfect martini gin. 


Seagrams Extra Dry. 

The Perfect Martini Gin. ' v ->4 

Seagram Distillers Company, New York, N.Y. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 
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Come to where the flavor is. 
Come to Marlboro Country. 



Kings: 1 8 mg"tar',‘ 1 .3 mg. nicotine— 

1 00'$:1 9 mg:‘tar"1 .5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC ReportAug!72 
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Marllioro 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


